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When You Use 


CLEAR WOOD LACQUER 


NEVER BRIDGES - NEVER BLUSHES 
CLEAR GLOSS OR SATIN 
BUILDS UP LIKE VARNISH 
RUBS AND POLISHES TO PERFECTION 


DHRLAK-R is one Product of the 
DHRLAK LACQUERING SYSTEM 


CRYSTAL LACQUERS - CRACKLE LACQUERS 
LACQUER ENAMELS—CLEAR LACQUERS 
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LACQUER UNDERCOATS (Pyroxylin Base) 
UNDERLAKS (Oil Base) 


DHRLAK Does Not COST You — Jt SAVES You 
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With the Editor 


UTUMN activity begins this month and while the politi- 
As activity of a Presidential year is not to be entirely 
ignored, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING chooses to confine its 
articles and discussions to the many important subjects that 
concern its thousands of readers continuously and perma- 
nently—in and out of season. Goods must be well finished 
regardless of who is being boosted or lambasted politically, 
because today the character of the finish on factory products 
carries a greater responsibility than ever before. 


Inquiries recently submitted to this office show consider- 
able interest in tumbled and dipped lacquer finishes for small 
articles. Mechanical striping, rubbing, polishing, staining, 
graining, spraying, ventilation, drying, bake-finishing and 
relief from blushing are only a few of the additional subjects 
about which specific and definite information is requested. 


Indeed, here is a wealth of subjects for editorial discus- 
sion—all of them vitally important to individuals and manu- 
facturing establishments in the industry. As needs become 
apparent and troubles occur, materials, supplies, equipment 
and methods are being continually developed and improved 
to take care of every problem and condition—the ultimate 
objective being greater durability and added attractiveness 
at lower costs, when possible. 


Information concerning these improvements is being 
continually featured in every issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
by writers who are not only well informed, but who are 
always in close touch with specific phases of industrial 
finishing progress. 
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LILLY’S 


WOOD LACQUERS 


For those desiring highest quality of 
Nitrocellulose finish — the LILLYOID 
Lacquer line offers a complete range of 
materials proven by practical application 
in numerous factories. 


LILLIWOOD LACQUER—Highest quality nitro- 
cellulose Lacquer. Can be sprayed without blush- 
ing under very bad atmospheric conditions. Ready 
to spray as it comes from the package. Apply a 
coat a day for three days and rub the fourth for 
best work. It can be speeded up as fast as required, 
however. 


LILLYOID LACQUER—Standard quality wood 
Lacquer—ready to spray. Schedule same as Lilli- 
wood Lacquer. 


LILLY CABINET LACQUER—A reasonably 
priced, heavy bodied Lacquer. Takes 33-1/3% to 
40% reduction with Lillyoid Reducer. Schedule 
same as Lilliwood Lacquer. 


NO. 100 MIXING LACQUER—Pure heavy Gun 
Cotton Solution. Mix equal parts with White Shel- 
lac, reduce 33-1/3 per cent with alcohol, spray 
one or two coats and wax. 


Made By Industrial Finishing Specialists 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“It may be that this will need censoring, because 
it is possible that it will be distasteful to some 
readers; nevertheless you will agree with me that 


it is a fact. 


“Before forwarding it to you, 1 had several chemists 
and sales representatives look it over, their general 
opinion being that it did not emphasize the facts 
strongly enough, and should have been in print 


years ago.”— 


An Effective Way to Sell Finishes 


Superintendent of painting department submits some experiences he 
has had in the use of finishing materials and calls attention 
to great industrial wastes, incident to shortcomings 
of some industrial finishing salesmen 


By Joseph F. Schmoegner 


HE importance of a competent 

technical man to increase 
sales in the paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer industry is evident. For the 
past 15 years I have had dealings 
with paint salesmen, and will.say 
that I have found very few that 
knew anything at all about the 
application of materials. Some are 
well versed in the manufacturing 
of paints and enamels, but what 
does a paint shop foreman care 
what the material is made of, so 
long as it has the qualities he is 
looking for? 

I have met salesmen who in- 
sisted on selling a high-grade, 
slow-drying varnish where condi- 
tions in the paint shop did not 
permit its use. It is seldom that 
a salesman takes shop conditions 
into consideration and, as a result, 
he often sells the wrong material, 
causing a lot of lost time and 
money, and making the shop fore- 
man or production manager de- 
nounce his whole line of goods. 
This would never happen if paint 
and varnish concerns would pay 
more attention to the need of com- 


petent technical men to go out and 
meet the trade. 


A Salesman’s Blunder 


To illustrate certain typical blun- 
ders that some salesmen make, 
I will relate a few incidents I have 
witnessed. We were in need of a 
high-temperature baking enamel. 
The salesman brought two sample 
cans to the chief engineer; one 
can was marked rubber finish, the 
other baking enamel. 

The salesman left the following 
instructions: “Apply first coat 
baking enamel; second and suc- 
ceeding coat, rubber finish.” The 
minute I opened the cans I knew 
that he switched the first for the 
second coat, but the chief engineer 
insisted on having the order 
followed, consequently the job 
turned out to be unsatisfactory. 

On another occasion a black, 
air-drying, finishing varnish was 
recommended for use under the 
black rubbing coat. If a salesman 
of this type did business directly 
with a foreman, he would soon lose 
out. because the foreman could not 
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have any confidence in his goods. 
The foreman would feel that the 
saleman’s main object was to sell, 
regardless of the adaptability of 
his materials. 

Large plants today are under the 
direction of chief engineers. Some 
of these men, in order to conceal 
their ignorance about painting 
problems, prefer to seek informa- 
tion from a paint manufacturing 
concern rather than put their prob- 
lem up to the finishing shop fore- 
man, 

I will say that some paint and 
varnish manufacturers have very 
competent men in the field, but 
their numbers are few. Painting 
problems have reached such a 
state today that plant engineers 
feel their problems should be 
taken care of by paint manufac- 
turers. 


Problems Demand Service 


Paint manufacturers cannot al- 
ways supply the demand promptly; 
often certain problems are left 
* with salesmen to solve, with re- 
sults that are seldom satisfactory. 
Service departments are main- 
tained in practically every branch 
of industry; in fact, it has been 
found that the man giving 100 
percent service is the man that 
will increase sales. 

Paint manufacturers have made 
a tremendous leap forward in the 
improvement of lacquers and it is 
important for them to have com- 
petent technical men in the field— 
men capable of intelligently intro- 
ducing this material, and having 
enough shop experience to recom- 
mend the right kind of material 
for varying shop conditions. If the 
representative’s suggestion is right 
in the beginning, he will always be 
welcome. 

I hope that more salesmen will 
consider the application of fin- 
ishes as a more serious problem 


than merely brush swinging, and 
learn something about actual shop 
practice; then they will learn how 
to increase business. It is only 
through intelligent and practical 
instruction that a salesman can 
hope to learn what he should know 
about the actual application of 
finishes and the results of same 
under various shop conditions. 


Wasted Time and Effort 


I believe that 95 percent of the 
time wasted today is the result 
of wrong materials shipped to 
users of finishes. Personally, | 
cannot see why it is necessary to 
waste such an enormous amount of 
time to give users of finishes the 
right kind of material. 

It is evident that buying and 
selling transactions, as handled 
between the average purchasing 
agent and salesmen, are seldom 
satisfactory. In the first place, a 
paint-shop foreman usually speaks 
in his own technical terms which, 
in turn, a purchasing agent may 
not grasp properly; consequently 
by the time the purchasing agent 
explains the company’s needs to 
the salesman, and the salesman 
in turn to his house, the material 
on order may be anything but what 
the paintshop foreman wanted. 
Consequently this material is 
shipped back again with a whole 
lot of explanation—with results 
that are seldom satisfactory to 
either party. 

Often we find the same trouble 
if a shop foreman deals directly 
with some salesman. There are 
some salesmen who go no farther 
than acquainting themselves with 
stock goods, and then only on 
paper. Such a man may be able 
to recommend some leading stock 
brands used successfully in other 
shops, disregarding shop condi- 
tions and perhaps sacrificing the 
reputation of his goods. 
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The Technical Approach 

A practical technical man, how- 
ever, will study shop conditions 
carefully; he may spend a day or 
two in the shop to acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with our needs. 
Consequently, he gives us a mate- 
rial that will suit perfectly. In 
most cases the business will be 
transacted in the shortest possible 
time; we get the material we 
want—proper shade and _ color, 
right drying or baking, etc. We 
waste no time experimenting, con- 
sequently we cut down our over- 
head expenses and we are ready 
for production. 

We all expect a 100 percent serv- 
ice and we should get at least 75 
percent of it if we insist on it. 
Probably we have to help pay for 
such service, but who is not will- 
ing to pay for efficient service 
when he can save money (repre- 
sented by time and production) 
that otherwise would be wasted? 

It would be interesting to see 
the amount of unsuitable paints, 
varnishes, and enamels some paint- 
shop stock rooms contain—mate- 
rial that eventually will reach 
the dump. Why? There should 
be an answer. I would be very 
glad to hear from other readers 
of this magazine on this subject. 

Comment by Editor: The selling, 
demonstrating and servicing of in- 
dustrial finishing materials; the 
selection, testing, and purchase of 
these materials; and the attitude, 
knowledge and ability of salesmen, 
technical men, purchasing agents, 
superintendents, finishing foremen 
and other interested individuals— 
these elements have been dis- 
cussed from several different 
angles by a number of writers 
whose articles have appeared in 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING during the 
past year. 

It is evident, from the opinions 
and information submitted that 


wasted efforts and dissatisfaction 
do characterize a number of trans- 
actions between concerns who sell 
and those who buy industrial fin- 
ishes. Of course, we all know 
that at the same time, numerous 
contacts established between rep- 
resentatives of sellers and buyers, 
and many transactions resulting 
therefrom, have been and continue 
to be highly satisfactory in every 
respect. What we seek now, is to 
find out why all such contacts 
established, and all such transac- 
tions entered into, are not 100 per- 
cent satisfactory. 

Recently an industrial finishing 
salesman of our acquaintance—an 
experienced salesman who is ac- 
knowledged by his acquaintances 
and associates in the industry as 
being a real “live wire” and “re- 
sult-getter,” declared himself very 
much in favor of a practice which 
offers, so it would seem, a prac- 
tical and logical remedy for much 
of the wasted effort and dissatis- 
faction that characterizes some 
transactions in finishing materials 
—especially where new contacts 
are established and where new 
materials are introduced. 

This salesman, pointing out the 
scarcity of high-grade men who are 
effective both as front office sales- 
men and practical demonstrators 
in the shop, contends that finish 
manufacturers, instead of assign- 
ing one man to cover the specific 
territory, should put on two men 
to work together. One man would 
be essentially a salesman of high 
order, while the other—the sales- 
man’s “Man Friday’”—would be a 
practical man serving essentially 
in the capacity of demonstrator, 
service man and trouble expert. 
Here, our friend tells us, is an 
ideal combination—provided, of 
course, each man is properly qual- 
ified in his own sphere of activi- 
ties. 
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On the basis of this combination, 
the salesman is the type of indi- 
vidual who can meet company 
officials on common ground and, 
by sheer force of personality, con- 
vince the individual in authority 
that he (the salesman) has some- 
thing worth consideration; then he 
arranges for an investigation of 
the company’s finishing problems 
or requirements, or for a demon- 
stration or trial order if conditions 
justify or permit it. 

Once this permission is granted, 
“Man Friday” enters the picture, 
meets the foreman finisher on 
common ground, gains his friend- 
ship and confidence, and then pro- 
ceeds without opposition to put 
across his part of the program so 
smoothly, so efficiently, and so 
economically that he wins instant 
admiration and confidence for his 
firm, his firm’s goods and his firm's 
representatives. 

By this plan, suitable materials 
are submitted for the job and they 
are applied properly to insure 
satisfactory results. The material 
submitted is given a fair trial 
under favorable conditions and, 
what is of greatest importance, 
both the front office and the finish- 
ing department personnel are con- 
vincingly sold on it—provided, of 
course, it meets all the require- 
ments. As a result, the handicap 
that many new finishing materials 
face is entirely removed. 

A plan of this kind, assuring as 
it does high-grade, front-office 
salesmanship supplemented by a 
practical man’s contact with the 
foreman finisher; expert investi- 
gation of the prospective cus- 
tomer’s conditions, problems and 
requirements; wise selection of 
suitable materials; correct and 
effective demonstration; practical 
instruction and follow-up services 
if necessary—this apparently 
would serve to close up transac- 


tions more rapidly, more effec- 
tively, more economically and with 
greater satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. It would cost more to be- 
gin with but, in the final analysis 
of volume business and net profits, 
wouldn't it, like wise advert'sing, 
more than pay for itself? 


Paint and Enamel 


The chief distinction between 
paint and varnish is that paint con- 
tains in suspension an appreci- 
able amount of insoluble material 
known as pigment. The liquid por- 
tion or vehicle of paint may be 
composed almost entirely of var- 
nishes, in which case it is usually 
referred to as an enamel or color 
varnish. 

Paint is the general term for all 
protective coatings containing pig- 
ments. An enamel is a_ special 
type of paint made from varnishes. 
General usage, therefore, has made 
it common to refer to paint as a 
a pigmented protective coating the 
vehicle of which is largely com- 
posed of oils rather than var- 
nishes. 

To put this into the form of a 
definition, paint is a liquid or 
semi-liquid mixture composed of 
opaque or semi-opaque substances 
suspended in a liquid, which forms 
an adherent protective or decora- 
tive coating when spread in a thin 
film on wood, metal or other sur- 
faces.—P. J. Marvington. 


Flake, or silver grain, are the 
rays in oak and sycamore which 
give the wood a “flaked” appear- 
ance when quarter-sawed. 


Pylam Products Stores 


Pylam Products Co., announces 
that stocks of their colors are carried 
by the Wilbur-Ellis Co., 655 So. An- 
derson St., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
by the American Lacquer Co., 1127 
West 6th St.. and 1126 West Sloo St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Modern Airplane Finishing 


Pointing out the remarkable progress of aviation, revealing the charac- 
teristics of modern airplane construction and calling attention 
to a new finish developed for all-metal aircraft. 


By M. C. Roberts 


VIATION, as an industry, has 

shown rapid development 
throughout the country recently 
but there are few people who real- 
ize the extent of its magnitude. 
The industry is very active; there 
are upward of 30 manufacturers 
of aircraft whose products are 
nationally known, yet orders for 
airplanes have practically outrun 
the capacity of these establish- 
ments. Twenty-four years ago the 
thought of flying through the air 
was considered a thought born 
in the mind of a fanatic, today it 
is very much of a reality. 

The country is becoming air- 
minded and very few well-in- 
formed people question the feasi- 
bility of air transportation. The 
trend toward the furtherance of 
aviation is largely responsible for 
the fact that business corpora- 
tions—whose_ activities cover 
large territories—as well as ex- 
press and transportation compa- 
nies are the best customers for 
airplanes, instead of it being, as 
is sometimes assumed, a purely 
sporting proposition. 


Modern Aircraft Construction 


A composite description of ten 
well known airplanes is covered 


in the following general specifica- 
tion; 

Fuselage—Wood and plywood 
construction with chrome molyb- 
denum steel tubing. 

Seating capacity—2 to 12. 

Freight capacity—500 to 1000- 
Ibs. 

Speed—110 to 150 miles per 
hour. 

Fuel—50 to 130 gallons. 

Cruising radius—500 to 1000 
miles. 

Conveniences — Non-shatterable 
glass windows, heat, ventilation, 
leather cushions, easy reclining 
chairs, card tables, lavatories, 
reading lights and electric cigar 
lighters. These features are found 
mostly in the larger monoplane 
type of aircraft. 


Aviation Grows in Popularity 


Some of the better established 
airplane manufacturers have fore- 
seen the present trend of aviation, 
and it is such manufacturers that 
are partially responsible for the 
place that aviation will soon take 
among the great industries of 
America. Aviation is undoubtedly 
here to stay. The airplane in- 
dustry itself is entirely new, but it 
shows possibilities of placing 
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second to the motor car industry 
within the next five years. 

In the development of the pres- 
ent day aircraft, great strides 
have been made and it is reason- 
able to assume that the end is not 
yet in sight. 

There is no doubt but that the 
mode of travel of the future will 
be through the air; we may look 
forward to the reality of aircraft 
of enormous size being driven at 
great speeds. 


Protective Coating 


From the standpoint of develop- 
ing a protective coating for air- 
craft, we find that we are con- 
fronted with a problem. The pres- 
ent type of aircraft is usually of 
the following structure; Wing and 
fuselage network of wood, with a 
protective covering of fabric; 
chassis of steel tubing. 

Several types of all-metal air- 
craft were developed—purely as 
an experiment—less than two 
years ago. These planes are in 
daily use and have proved the 
practicability of their construc- 
tion by continued service. 


All-Metal Airplanes 


It is a well known fact that 
wood and cloth rot, whereas metal, 
when properly protected, will 
last indefinitely. When some of 
the experimental all-metal aircraft 
was first put into use, it was as- 
sumed that the life of the craft 
would be about 100 flying hours. 
Today some of these airplanes 
have exceeded 3000 flying hours 
and show no sign of deterioration. 

Most of the metallic composi- 
tions used in the construction of 
all-metal aircraft have a _  pro- 
nounced attraction for moisture, 
therefore it is essential that the 
metal be protected so as to reduce 
its tendency toward absorption of 
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moisture which would hasten the 
corrosion of the metal. 


New Metal Finish Developed 


In the writer’s opinion the prob- 

able future type of aircraft will 
likely be of all-metal construc- 
tion. 

After careful study, which re- 
sulted in a survey of the aircraft 
industry, there has been developed 
a product of true nitrocellulose 
composition that can be safely 
recommended for all-metal air- 
craft. This product will contract 
and expand with the metallic sur- 
face. The method of application 
is by spraying, which thoroughly 
atomizes the material in the 
nozzle head of the spray gun be- 
fore it is forced as a wet coating 
onto the work. 

The nature of the product is 
such that when the proper spray- 
ing body is reached, a smooth and 
even coating of material results, 
producing a mirror-like finish. The 
wide variety of color range of 
present day motor cars can also 
be extended to aircraft. Color 
means everything and color com- 
mands; it is the selling feature 
(appearance) of the products. 


Today it is not desirable for 
a manufacturer to carry large 
stocks, and it is essential that 
rapid production methods be em- 
ployed. 


Great Lakes Plating Co., Expands 


The Great Lakes Platine and 
Japanning Co., Chicage- has 
purchased a large factory building 
at 1715 Dickson St.. comprising 50.000 
square feet of floor space. This 
building will be used exclusively for 
the finishing of metal and wood. 

This company, ranking as one of 
the largest job production platers 
and japanners in the U.. S.. special- 
ives on chromium, udylite. gold. 
silver, nickel. copper and brass plat- 
ing and finishing, most of this work 
being done mechanically. 
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Modern Methods Applied to 
Finishing Wood Beds 


Calling attention particularly to the portable racks and means for sup- 
porting side rails, posts and ends of beds during the finishing 
process—as employed in one modern factory 


By Donald A. Hampson 


N A factory where-wood beds 

are made in quantities, the 
methods employed for handling, 
spraying, drying and racking the 
parts in process are of consider- 
able interest. Beds of this kind 
are in the knock-down class, which 
makes it easier to handle the sev- 
eral sections through the finishing 
process. At that, the sections are 
reasonably bulky or lengthy. Beds 
are dissected into “ends’’—the 
head end and the foot end,—side 
rails and posts. The ends of a day 
bed are alike, but those of other 
beds are different, the taller end 
being at the head. 

The side rails of a bed frame are 
made of veneered or solid pieces. 
The outside face is the important 
one, and advantage is taken of 
this fact to place the other side 


Rails 


Fig. 1—Sprayed side rails are laid on 
cross rods which are supported by notched 
uprights. 


down when finishing. The draw- 
ing, Fig. 1, shows a drying rack 
that is used to hold a load of 
sprayed side rails. This drawing 
is not made to scale, the idea be- 


ing to emphasize important details 
rather than proportions. 

Notches in the outside edges of 
the uprights receive round cross 
bars as shown. These rods may 
be either iron or short sections of 
wood dowel stock. A double row 
of bed rails is placed on each pair 
of rods. Resting on the point of 
tangency only, there is practically 
no contact between the under side 
of the side rail and the round rod, 
to affect what finish is put on this 
side. The face side of each rail is 
up, so that nothing touches it. 

Depending somewhat on the 
grade of bed, the finishing process 
begins with a dip in a stain tank, 
after which the important faces 
are filled by brushing. When the 
parts come to the first spray booth 
they have been sanded and are 
ready for a coat of rubbing var- 
nish. Drying on the racks follows, 
after which one or two more coats 
of varnish are usually applied. 

Posts go through an equal num- 
ber of operations. It is possible 
to practically finish a post before 
assembling the bed. Day beds 
have short posts compared to 
those used in four-posters and can- 
opy-top beds. The longer posts 
are made in two pieces and joined 
by heavy dowels in the final as- 
sembly. 

The sketch in Fig. 2 shows part 
of a truck on which these posts 
are racked in upright position, ' 
making use of the dowel hole. | 
Trucks, having a series of short ' 
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dowels projecting vertically from 
the truck beds, are used for this 
work. These are the regular 
dowels 1-in. in diameter; they are 
sanded down a little so that the 
bored posts will slip over them 
readily. As fast as the sprayer 
coats the posts, his helper racks 
them on the dowels and, when a 
load is made up, the helper pushes 


i ii i 


Dowe/s 


Fig. 2—Part of a truck, the bed of 
which contains short projecting dowels. 
The bored ends of sectional posts are set 
over these dowels and the posts remain 
upright while the finish dries. 
the truck into the drying room. 
The dowels are properly spaced to 
hold the posts clear of each other, 
but at the same time insure the 
placing of a maximum quantity in 
a given space. 

Long one-piece posts that have 
no dowel holes in the ends must 
be supported differently. Each 
truck for these is made with a 
wire grille placed in level position 
3-ft. above the truck bed. The 
sprayed posts are set on pins, or in 
slight depressions in the bed of 
the truck, to hold them at the bot- 
tom, and the grille opening serves 
to steady them about half way up. 

For assembled bed ends, the 
spray booths are equipped with 
ceiling hooks of steel. These same 


Fig. 3—Plan of wire grille used in 
connection with a truck to solid one- 
piece posts in upright position while the 
sprayed finish Pm 


ends are stored along aisles and 
kept properly spaced by dowels 
projecting from a i1x4-in. strip 
which extends lengthwise between 
two aisles. This arrangement is 
extremely simple but very con- 
venient. 

Compressed air is used for 
cleaning the wood surfaces in the 
white, for spraying on the finish 
and for driving the rubbing ma- 
chines. 


Refinishing Furniture, Fix- 
tures and Woodwork 


Interior finishers and also fur- 
niture finishers in factories and 
refinishers’ shops, have been 
faced with the problem of attempt 
ing to eradicate aniline dye, such 
as mahogany, from wood surfaces 
in order to prepare them for safe 
application of enamel or paint. 
This is not at all unusual, either 
with the home owner who desires 
to brighten up the old dark finish, 
or with the owner of a business 
block or apartment who may be 
compelled to renovate and re- 
decorate the suites or offices. 

It is, in fact, a difficult thing to 
do, and at best always carries with 
it some uncertainty as to how long 
the remedy will be effective. The 
writer has been told by others 
that in some cases they could 
not hold back the dye on work, 
even when they removed the old 
finish down to the bare wood, ap- 
plied pure shellac and then a coat 
of aluminum paint. The dye 
eventually worked out and dis- 
colored the finished job. 

It has also been advised to apply 
a wash coat of benzine or gasoline, 
after all of the finish has been 
removed with varnish remover. 
In this connection, the operator 
is cautioned to carefully remove 
the old finish from all grooves 
and crevices with a picking brush, 
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and from the under edges of tops, 
seats or any parts where it may 
have overlapped. Otherwise, sun- 
sequent brushing will likely carry 
the old stain up and into the 
cleaned surface. 

Thoroughness in work of this 
kind is a large factor toward 
successful results, and this means 
that the finisher should be just as 
particular to prepare obscure sur- 
faces and _ crevices. originally 
stained, as he would be to treat 
the faces or exposed portions of 
the job. The naphtha wash rec- 
ommended supposedly neutralizes 
or sets the color of any stain 
which may yet remain in the 
wood, and thereby prevents its 
working through the shellac and 
aluminum coats. 

However, the writer places 
greater reliance on an entirely 
different material which so far 
has proved effectual in very stub- 
born cases. Dissolve one pound 
of casein into three quarts of 
water, to which has been added 
four fluid ounces (1/32 gallon) of 
aqua ammonia. This will produce 
about one gallon of _ solution, 
which may be strained free of any 
insoluble particles suspended or 
floating on top. 

Apply this to the work pre- 
viously cleaned as completely as 
possible, as recommended in the 
forepart of this article, avoiding 
unnecessary brushing which 
might drag particles of dye out of 
the pores. On this account spray- 
ing is advised, where such equip- 
ment is available and can be 
utilized. 

If sanding is necessary, this 
should be done very lightly to re- 
move only the coarse nibs. It is 
preferable to avoid any sanding 
of the first coat and only sand 
the second coat lightly to smooth 
the surface and eliminate any 
imperfections that might show in 


the final finishing. Obviously, 
care must be exercised to avoid 
cutting through the first sealer 
coat. From this point, the work 
can proceed with either enamel 
or lacquer.—A. N. Rofilac. 


How Much? How Good? 

We see now that “cost” is not 
necessarily measured in terms of 
money given for a thing, but rather 
in the degree in which the prod- 
uct satisfactorily fills our require- 
ments. The question less _fre- 
quently is, How much is it? More 
important is: Will it do the job? 

Does all this mean that the men- 
ace of pure price competition is 
fading? We think so. Not that 
it will ever disappear—a certain 
amount of price competition is 
healthy, if not really essential— 
but the day when price was the 
sole deciding factor in the pur- 
chase of equipment or materials of 
any kind has passed; and all of 
us, buyers and sellers, are better 
off for its passing.—The Bulls-Eye. 


Fabric, coated and not coated, is 
used extensively on European- 
built automobile bodies. 


Berry Brothers Distributes 
Air Map 


Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., has recently issued a map 
showing all air mail lines in the 
United States. A limited supply of 
these maps is available, but requests 
will be supplied while they 
ast. 


Richard Zeller Joins Walker Co. 


The Henry V. Walker Co. (17 John 
St.. New York City) announces the 
addition to its staff of Mr. Richard 
Zeller, who has assumed the duties 
of Works Manager of its Elizabeth, 
N. J. plant. Mr. Zeller has had 17 
years experience in the lacquer in- 
dustry. He will direct and supervise 
the manufacture of the complete and 
varied line of lacquers, enamels and 
pyroxylin products manufactured by 
the Henry V. Walker Co. 
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Lacquer Finishing Small Articles 
By The Tumbling Process 


Finishing engineer with James B. Day Co., calls attention to the pos- 
sibilities of finishing small wood turnings and similar articles in 
lacquer by the tumbling process and describes in detail the 
various steps involved in a typical lacquer tumbling job. 


By W. W. Bennett 


ANUFACTURERS who have 

tried tumbling lacquer for 
small parts and turnings report 
substantial savings in finishing 
costs. This is especially important 
under present marketing condi- 
tions, where so large a proportion 
of many diversified lines is under 
the handicap of severe price com- 
petition. 

Tumbling lacquers provide a 
finish of real attractiveness at the 
very minumun cost of application 
and, in the case of kitchen uten- 
sils or other articles on which 
only the handle or some small 
part is finished, this finish often 
adds materially to the attractive- 
ness that produces extra sales. 


Low Cost Application 
Tumbling lacquers have cut 
costs from several angles. The 


large number of parts which may 
be finished in one operation re- 
duces handling costs materially. 
In the tumbling process, the num- 
ber of pieces handled in one op- 
eration is only limited by the size 
of the tumbling barrel, or what- 
ever apparatus is employed. 
Small parts or turnings may be 
handled and finished in large 
quantities at a time, with a con- 
siderable saving at each step in 
the procedure. The number of 
coats necessary for a good tum- 
bled finish is usually less than that 
required for a finish of corre- 
sponding excellence secured by 
any other method of finishing. 


A Recent Development 


Tumbling lacquers that give 
satisfactory results, represent a 
very recent development in fin- 


¥ 


A few handles and turnings finished by the tumbling process. 
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ishing small articles. Until a 
short time ago, it was generally 
believed that lacquers would not 
work successfully by this process. 
Now, however, lacquers have 
added to the tumbling process, 
the effectiveness that has made 
them so universally popular in 
other classes of finishing. 

Every feature that makes lac- 
quers appeal to the owner of a 
fine motor car or a fine -suite of 
furniture has been made available 
for use on small turnings or parts. 
Lacquer adds materially to the 
attractiveness and durability of 
toys, tools or utensils with han- 
dles, and scores of other types of 
finished articles. 

In the past, a cheap finish on 
the class of goods which lends it- 
self to tumbling has usually been 
a poor finish. Now, however, ar- 
ticles finished with tumbling lac- 
quer are unusually attractive. It 
is possible to give even the lowest 
priced articles a smooth, glossy 
finish that is fresh-looking, bright 
and attractive. Tumbled articles 
may be successfully finished in 
any color of lacquer enamel, in 
mahogany or walnut finishes, or 
in a clear transparent finish. 


Durability of Finish 


It is simply impossible to mark 
a tumbled finish by the well 
known “thumbnail test.” Small 
wooden handles finished by this 
process have been subjected to a 
heat of 300-deg. F. for two hours, 
with absolutely no effect. Others 
have been put in boiling water 
without injury. Needless to say, 
these tests are far more severe 
than any to be encountered in 
practical use. 

One of the chief economies ob- 
tained by the use of tumbling 
finishes is in the elimination of 
forced drying. Articles finished 
with these materials may be en- 
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tirely finished and ready for ship- 
ment in two hours. When you 
consider the wide variety of fin- 
ishes obtainable in tumbling lac- 
quers, this is a remarkable record. 
No ovens or special drying ap- 
paratus are necessary. The lac- 
quers air dry in this time, and an 
operator of little experience has no 
trouble in securing this result 
uniformly in every batch. 


Non-Poisonous 

A point of especial importance 
to the toy trade is that tumbling 
lacquers are non-poisonous. The 
larger lacquer manufacturers at 
least will guarantee their mate- 
rials to be non-injurious, and such 
a guarantee should be required by 
any toy manufacturer for whom 
this point is important. Small ar- 
ticles, which children are likely to 
put into their mouths, must be 
perfectly safe. 

Tumbling lacquers of good 
grade will not check, crack or 
peel, and are unaffected by mois- 
ture. 


Typical Tumbling Process 

Small “beads” and similar turn- 
ings may be tumbled in an ordi- 
nary round barrel. A discarded 
barrel which has been used for 
some other purpose is usually well 
adapted for tumbling small parts 
—provided it is in good condition. 
For finishing larger parts special 
barrels are necessary, but these 
may be made easily and at low 
cost.* A separate barrel should 
he used for each color. 

Each barrel should be equipped 
with two doors, one solid and the 
other fitted with wire screening, 
with the mesh smaller than the 
smallest turning to be finished. 
The barrels should be about half 
full of the turnings, and they 


*Regular tumbling barrels can be 
purchased. 
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should be made to revolve with 
the screen door in place before 
any finishing material is added. 
When all dust has been sifted out, 
the tumbling lacquer may be 
added a small quantity at a time 
and the barrel revolved between 
each additional application until 
the lacquer is used up. 


Details of Procedure 

The barrel should be revolved 
long enough to distribute the ma- 
terial evenly over the turnings, 
but not long enough to become 
dry. This process should be re- 
peated until there has been 
enough material added to com- 
pletely coat the turnings. The 
reason for adding the tumbling 
lacquer in small quantities is to 
prevent getting too much on the 
turning, which would cause it to 
pile up and make a rough finish. 
While the tumbling lacquer is 
being used, the solid door should 
be in place. 

When enough lacquer has been 
added to completely coat the turn- 
ings, the barrel should be made to 
revolve with the solid door in 
place until there is no moisture 
left in the barrel. Then replace 
the solid door with the screen 
door again. This screen door 
should be left in place as the 
barrel revolves for a few min- 
utes—just long enough to allow 
the air to harden this coat. 


Polishing Process 


The turnings are now ready for 
polishing, and the solid door 
should be put back in place. The 
tumbling polish should be added 
in small amounts at a time, the 
quantity depending upon the num- 
ber of turnings the barrel con- 
tains. For the ordinary size bar- 
rel, about %-pint of tumbling 
polish is enough to add at one 
time. 
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If too much polish is added, it 
will soften the first coat. The 
time allowed between applications 
should be only enough to dry the 
turnings; that is, there should be 
no more polish added until the 
preceding application is dry. This 
operation should be continued un- 
til the desired gloss is obtained. 

The entire finishing operation 
may be completed, with the turn- 
ings dry and ready for use or ship- 
ment within two hours. 


Open Windows Near Spray 
Booth? No! 

It seems to me that there should 
be no windows that can be opened 
near the front of the spray booth 
—if the operator expects to turn 
out good work. Of course, there 
may be grades and classes of 
work done in sprayed finishes, 
where you can have the window 
up, but for the majority of us to 
put on good finishes, we don’t 
need any outside air coming in. 
There is enough of a fight against 
dust, moisture and impurities in 
the air near the booth, without 
adding any to them by opening 
the windows.— Platt. 


In the installation of the com- 
pressor unit and the connecting 
air line, one must give thought to 
the precipitation of moisture. 


DuPont to Handle Glyptal Resins 


A license agreement has been ar- 
ranged between the DuPont Co., and 
the General Electric Co., whereby 
the DuPont Co., is given certain 
exclusive rights to the use of Glypta! 
resins in the metal, natural wood 
furniture and automotive field, and 
certain non-exclusive rights in other 
fields, 

This resin will be produced by 
the DuPont Co., and the same rights 
and privileges which the DuPont Co. 
enjoys under the licensing agreement 
will be extended to consuming pur- 
chasers of this resin. 
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IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 
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An Impervious Var- 
nish, Japan or Lac- 
quer is especially 
made for a specific 
purpose for finish 
on Iron, Steel, Cop- 
per, Aluminum or 
Wood. 
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Color Decoration by The Screen 
Stencil Process 


Last installment of a two-part article which tells how to design, make 
and use the new screen stencils for applying single and multiple 
color decorations on furniture and other articles 


By C. F. Merrifield 


NOTHER process, known as 

the “Select-a-scene” process, 
can be employed which permits 
one piece of silk to be used to 
make the screen for all colors. 
This method differs from what 
was described in last month’s ar- 
ticle in that the entire design is 
traced onto the silk at one time 
and, after each color has been run, 
only those parts of the design 
which are to show in the finished 
work are blocked out. This makes 
it possible to get an absolute 
register and it conserves silk. 
However, an experienced man is 
needed to properly block out the 
screen after each color run. As 
the additional colors are run, one 
color is laid on top of another and 
the screen becomes more and more 
blocked out, until finally only the 
finest details of the design which 
are to be run in one color, are left 
open in the screen. 

Such a screen cannot be used 
over again for repeat runs, but 
must be made new each time a 
run of the design is made. For 
that reason, separate screens for 
each color are used for decorating 
furniture, or whenever it is desired 
to repeat the design several times 
with a considerable interval be- 
tween runs. 

Instead of using a blocking-out 
liquid, as has been described, one- 
color screens are sometimes 
blocked out by a photographic 
process which consists of sensitiz- 
ing the silk and exposing it to the 


light in contact with a negative 
of the design to be produced. The 
sensitized and exposed screen is 
then washed with chemicals, 
which permit the unexposed por- 
tions of the silk to be washed free 
of the sensitizing material, so as 
to leave the mesh of the silk open 
again. At the same time the ex- 
posed portion of the screen is 
“fixed” with other chemicals, so 
the coating becomes insoluble in 
the solvents used in the paste 
color. This process is not used as 
extensively as the hand blocking- 
out method, because of increased 
cost. 


Using the Stencil Screen 


Either the organdy, cut-out sten- 
cil screen, or the silk blocked-out 
screen, is used in the same way. 
The screen is placed against the 
surface to which the design is to 
be transferred, and a small 
quantity of paste color of the 
proper shade is placed on the 
blocked-out portion of the screen. 
A hard rubber squeegee with 
sharp edges is placed in this paste 
color and drawn across the open 
portion of the screen. This pres- 
sure forces the color through the 
mesh of the organdy or silk which 
is not blocked out by the paper, 
shellac, lacquer or other stopping- 
out material, and allows the 
design to be reproduced on the 
surface under the screen. The 
screen is then raised, a fresh sur- 
face is placed under it and the 
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squeegee is drawn across the open 
part of the screen again. This is 
repeated over and over again until 
the desired number of impressions 
has been made. 

The paste color, which has been 
transferred to the work, should be 
allowed to stand until dry before 
a second color is laid over it. Usu- 
ally, only one color is run each 
day, except on tire covers and 
similar work where the colors can 
be force dried in an oven, and the 
drying time greatly diminished. 


Applying Added Colors 


When the second color is ready 
to be laid, the proper screen 
should be selected and the work 
adjusted under the second color 
screen until the new portion of 
the design fits exactly into the 
place it is supposed to occupy in 
the finished work. Then the sec- 
ond color can be applied the same 
as the first color. After it is dry, 
the third color screen can be 
registered and the third color run, 
and so on until all of the colors 
have been run. 


Cleaning the Stencil 


When the run is complete, or 
if the open part of the screen be- 
comes clogged with paste color in 
any way, the screen is washed free 
of color with gasoline or naphtha. 
The blocking-out material, being 
insoluble in such materials, is not 
affected by the washing. When 
the screen is dry, it can be used 
again. Screens, blocked out with 
lacquer or shellac, can be com- 
pletely cleaned with lacquer re- 
ducer when the screen has served 
its purpose; then the silk can be 
used again for another design. 


Selection of Designs 


In selecting designs to be repro- 
duced by the silk screen process, 
keep in mind that they should be 
executed in the poster style, with 


each color forming a clean-cut 
dividing line where it meets an- 
other color. No blending or shad- 
ing of one color into another can 
be successfully done by this proc- 
ess. For the same reason, the 
design should be more or less bold 
and as simple as possible for the 
purpose in mind. This makes the 
screen-making an easier job and 
insures clean-cut results. 

Experts at screen making, how- 
ever, can duplicate almost any de- 
sign, so long as it is of the poster 
style, no matter how intricate it 
may be nor how many colors may 
be used. As high as 12 or 15 
colors are somtimes run on very 
intricate designs, but the average 
design probably calls for no more 
than three to five colors. Where a 
large number of colors are used, 
it is almost necessary to use the 
“Select-a-scene” process to insure 
perfect registration of the various 
colors. 

Although ordinary paste colors 
ground in oil, or paste colors 
ground in japan, are sometimes 
used for screen work, they do not 
have the proper working qualities 
and soon fill up the mesh of the 
screen; they do not dry fast 
enough, are too brittle when dry, 
or otherwise do not give the best 
results. It is better to use special 
paste colors, made expressly for 
silk screen work. 


Salvaging Spray Dust 
The waste in the form of spray 
dust can be dissolved with a lac- 
quer thinner and used again. The 
writer has used material of this 
nature on unimportant parts with 


fair results. Care must be taken, 
however, in screening the waste 
so as to remove all dirt particles; 
one must avoid saving any mate- 
rial that has come in contact with 
the greased fans or walls. 

The writer is really skeptical 
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A good finish helps both ways. It is 
one of the most dependable means of 
insuring today’s business. Further- 
more, it builds up in the public mind a 
high degree of confidence in your 
organization and in your product 

that insures a healthy business for 
tomorrow. If you are interest- 
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about the practical success of this 
saving. In the first place, a lac- 
quer thinner costs almost as 
much as a cheap lacquer and you 
surely have no better than a 
cheap lacquer, when you make a 
lacquer of salvaged spray dust 
recovered from spray booths. 

It is a well known fact that lac- 
quers must be well balanced in 
order to give durable results. 
How can a lacquer of this nature 
be a well balanced lacquer? At 
any rate, I will have to make 


more extensive tests before mak-. 


ing this operation permanent in 
my finishing room. Some say, use 
it as an undercoat. Undercoats, 
in my estimation, are the most 
important part of the finish.—E. 
B. Smethers. 


Finishes at Radio Show in 
San Francisco 

At San Francisco's recent Radio 
Show, it is interesting to note— 
and reasonable to assume consid- 
ering its advancement—that lac- 
quer finishes predominate as a 
coating medium. The radio cab- 
inets finished in lacquer were 
very pleasing. Oak and mahogany 
—as can be expected—constituted 
the greater portion of the cab- 
inets. 

A few cases were constructed of 
maple and a few of walnut. The 
very pleasing panel effects of the 
latter must be commented on 
Quite a few cases were finished in 
a high luster clear wood lacquer 
and a number in flat wood lac- 
quers, comparable in appearance 
to a rubbed varnish sheen. Most 
of these cases were high-lighted 
with a corresponding stain lac- 
quer and they commanded consid- 
erable attention. 

The metal radio cases were, in 
most respects, finished in “wrin- 
kle finish.” Over this wrinkle fin- 


ish was sprayed an aluminum, 
gold or chocolate bronze powder 
lacquer. Several metal cases ap- 
peared in colored lacquers. The 
predominating colors were 
Chinese red and green. These 
cases were hand decorated. Radio 
cases finished in colored lacquer 
appear to be more or less of a fad, 
and I am inclined to believe their 
popularity will be short lived—M 
C. Roberts. 


The “why” of the present galaxy 
of colors one sees in every display 
window readily apparent. 
Manufacturers are taking the hu- 
man education into consideration 
more and more, and putting, as 
a final appeal, the most attractive 
and pleasing finish possible to 
their products—whether it be a 
gas range or a tooth-brush handle. 


Naz-Dar Co., Moves 


The Naz-Dar Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturer of silk-screen-process 
paints, equipment and supplies for 
quantity printing in oil colors, an- 
nounces that “on August 20, we will 
move to our new building at 4014-22 
N. Rockwell St., just north of Irving 
Park Blvd. No change in telephone 
numbers, Keystone 8600." 


New Container Booklet 


The Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., has just issued 
a new 24-page booklet treating con- 
tainer problems and their solution. 

Complete descriptive literature, in- 
cluding facts about maximum ship- 
ping safety and convenience in 
storing and using containers for 
liquids, pastes and powders, is re- 
vealed in the new catalog of this 
company's products. 


Index of Published Information 


The Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.. (New York City) is sending out 
a 32-page booklet listing publica- 
tions which it has prepared for man- 
ufacturers and business men_ in 
general. The reports and booklets 
listed are available to all business 
executives interested in the subjects 
considered. 
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Announcing a complete line of semi and 
fully automatic graining and 
coating machines 


HE. above photograph is of our Type ‘‘A’’ Machine, which elimi- 

nates the use of plates, materially cutscostsof labor and greatly 
improves results. 
We have on display for demonstration a complete new line of machines 
and equipment for the reproduction of wood grain, marble, etc. and 
the application of clear and colored coatings at our Dayton laboratory. 
By the use of these new devices, labor and material costs have been 
greatly reduced in many lines of production, and above all, quality and ; 
uniformity have been so improved as to call forth the commendations i 
of both the largest and smallest user not only in the United States, but 


VARNISH CORP. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“Here is an article dealing with the first prin- 
ciples in mixing and matching water stains, ma- 


hogany wood being considered. 


If this article 


meets your approval, I will submit another deal- 
ing with oak or walnut.”"—F. W. Purdon. 


Mixing and Matching Water 
Stains for Wood Finishing 


Superintendent of finishing in a large furniture factory, points out the 
importance of knowing how to mix stains, and explains in de- 
tail a series of experiments by which the finisher can 
develop and obtain accurate and denendable 
information along this line 


By F. W. Purdon 


HE FOLLOWING paragraph 

is an abstract from an article 
on stain mixing and wood stain- 
ing.. It is quite misleading to the 
uninformed man who is trying to 
advance in this art. 

A water stain is a transparent 
colored solution obtained from col- 
oring substances which are soluble 
in water, and have no body, as 
walnut juices, log wood extract, 
tumerce, indigo, juices of berries 
and bark of trees and pigments 
such as raw and burnt sienna, 
Van Dyke brown and Prussian 
blue. 

Much sympathy is felt for the 
man starting his career as a wood 
finisher, especially if he should, 
by chance, have thrust before him 
an article on wood finishing, such 
as the above mentioned para- 
graph was abstracted from; the 
article was supposed to contain 
authentic information on the sub- 
ject of staining woods. A man 
reads the article carefully, thor- 
oughly absorbs the instructions it 
contains, and what is the result? 

He has been given a lot of 
ancient information which is 
worse than useless to him. How 
long would he last in the modern 
factory, if he should follow the 
teachings of an article of this 


kind? 


There was a time, many years 
ago, when such ingredients were 
used—for want of something bet- 
ter to make wood stains of—but 
progress has changed this. Now 
we have the finest anilines, dyes 
and chemicals, from which the 
beautiful colors of today are pro- 
duced. 


Information Hard to Get 


I believe, without a doubt, that 
there is not another vocation 
wherein it is as difficult to obtain 
correct data as on the mixing of 
wood stains; for some reason, it 
has been guarded with jealous 
care. As a result, the man desir- 
ing to further his knowledge along 
this line is left in a cloud of 
mystery, and must depend on the 
few published articles on the sub 
ject of making stains, to furnish 
the nucleus of his education in 
this art. Therefore, information 
contained in articles dealing with 
this subject should be correct. 

Much of the difficulty in collect- 
ing correct information on. stain 
mixing is being overcome by such 
mediums as FINisHinc 
and by the broad-minded, modern 
finishers who are training under- 
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CLEAR 
RUBBING 
LACQUER 


No. 72 


Produces a tough, durable, smooth, clear 
finish and one which at the same time 
fills the pores evenly and rapidly. 

Pee Gee Clear Rubbing Lacquer No. 72 
is unusual for its adaptability to many 
kinds of work and for the depth of 
finish it produces. 


Send for free sample 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


VARNISHES 
LA AMELS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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studies, and who are ready and 
willing to help others; also by 
the large color manufacturers 
who give out correct information 
on this subject. It is the com- 
bined efforts of all these sources 
of information that has helped to 
create the many beautiful colors 
that are being produced today. 

When many are seeking new 
facts on a subject, knowledge on 
that particular subject quickly 
comes to light; this brings prog- 
ress and advancement to the in- 
dustry on which this effort is 
centralized. 

There are still many who are 
not versed in mixing stains, and 
it is for them that I am writing 
the following instructions. 


Custom Finishes in Demand 


Good stains may be purchased, 
mixed in powder form, for all 
finishes that belong in the stain 


category, but it is rapidly becom- 
ing the custom for the purchaser 
of furniture to want his own color 
scheme followed out, and this, 
naturally, requires the matching 
of samples submitted. This is 
particularly true in the manufac- 
ture of office furniture, as most 
all the executive offices through- 
out the country require the very 
highest class of office furniture, 
and the finish on same must meet 
their requirements. The  tend- 
ency today, in fitting out the large 
executive offices, is individuality 
in color scheme. So in this par- 
ticular branch of wood finishing, 
there is no end of matching 
samples. 

If the finisher, who is inter- 
ested in this phase of finishing 
(mixing stains) and matching 
colors, will follow along the steps 
I am about to lay down, he may 
find some real help here—pro- 


Where the final coats of lacquer finish are sprayed on case goods and table tops. 


‘This booth is housed in an offset projecting out from the buildi 
can be shut off completely from the finishing room by releasing ' 
an edge of which shows at the extreme left. 


wall line. The booth 
automatic fire door, 
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Wears Like Flint 


Purchased With Confidence 


Year after year Cleveland finishing products are 
purchased with an abiding confidence born of ex- 
perience by leading manufacturers in all lines requir- 
ing attraction value along with preservation. 


Results that are uniformly superior coupled with 
low unit costs are responsible for the significant fact 
that many of our customers have depended on us for 
finishing materials for over twenty-five years. 


We specialize particularly in Lacquers: Clear, 
Rubbed Effect and Colored. 


And in Paragon Rubbed Effect Varnishes: Flat, 
Velvet and Semi-Bright. 


Our corps of long experienced specialists are 


always ready to serve you. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH CO. 


Established 1881 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


| 3111 E. 87th St. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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vided he has been born with an 
eye for color. Let the finisher 
first obtain a set of balances with 
weights, weighing grains, scru- 
ples, drams and ounces. In mix- 
ing stain it is absolutely impor- 
tant to be accurate in all weights, 
and I trust that the necessity of 
this will be fully undertsood. 

First let us consider mahogany. 
From a good reliable stain house, 
purchase the following colors: 
nigrosine jet black, azo rubine 
extra, croceine orange Y. concen- 
trated, acid yellow, acid green, 
and a good brown-base Swiss 
loutre or walnut crystals. For 
experimental purposes, one pound 
of each will be sufficient. 


What Experiments to Make 

Nigrosine jet black is in color 
what the name signifies, a jet 
black. Take one dram of this 
and dissolve it in one quart of 
hot water. For the accurate meas- 
urement of water, one should 
have a tested quart of graduated 
glass. Be sure that the nigrosine 
is thoroughly dissolved. Now on 
a small part of a mahogany panel, 
try this color and note the effect 
produced by it, then add one more 
dram of nigrosine jet. After this 
is dissolved, try another small 
part of the panel, and again note 
the results as obtained by the so- 
lution now containing two drams. 

Next, let us take the azo rubine 
extra; this is the bright and 
strong red. Follow the same steps 
as you did with the nigrosine jet 
black. In this way you will gain 
a knowledge of the color produced 
by this stain on mahogany. Next, 
let us consider the qualities of 
ecroceine orange Y. Cone. Again 
I ask you to follow the same proc- 
ess as you did with the nigrosine 
jet and azo rubine extra, using 
one dram to the quart, then two 
drams. 


I trust you will note particularly 
the tones produced by this stain, 
as many of the light shades of 
mahogany are produced with this 
stain alone—used at various 
strengths. It is also used as a 
base for the darker tones on ma- 
hogany. 

Now follow along the same ex- 
perimental routine with the acid 
yellow, acid green, Swiss loutre 
and the walnut crystals. If you 
have followed the steps properly 
you are now familiar with the 
coloring properties of the stains 
as used separately; then, from 
the proper combination of these, 
you may match practically every 
known color on mahogany. But 
to do this, you must know the 
correct proportions of each to use 
in making the stain. 


Now take two drams of cro 
ceine orange Y. Conc., one dram 
of nigrosine jet black and dis- 
solve these two colors in a quart 
of hot water. Try this stain on 
a mahogany panel; next add to 
this stain two scruples of acid 
yellow, try this stain and note 
the results in change of color. 
Next, add to this same stain two 
scruples of azo rubine extra 
Conc., and you will see that you 
have a much redder mahogany. 

If you will make several such 
combinations of colors, using dif- 
ferent proportions of the colors 
each time, you will see that there 
is hardly any limit to the shades 
and tones that you can produce. 
When you strike a color you like 
or one you are searching for, fin- 
ish a small panel and on the back 
of it, or on a tag attached, write 
the formula so you will always 
have it at hand. Here is where 
you must be sure your weights 
have been correct, as the least 
variation in them will produce a 
different shade of stain when you 
use the same formula again. 
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You Can 
Berryloid without 


the label 


Those who have used Berryloid know 

it by its splendid working qualities, 

ease of application and almost total 

absence of orange peel. They can 

identify this material without the 


Too, an experienced or discriminat- 
ing eye quickly notes the difference 
between a well-applied finish of 
Berryloid and one of a lacquer not so 
well formulated. And as time goes on 
the difference is even more marked, 
for Berryloid actually improves with 
age—wear and abrasive action serv- 
ing to heighten the luster. 


Let our experts show you how well 
Berryloid will fit into your produc- 
tion plans. They will demonstrate 
its effectiveness on your products and 
will, in all probability, 

point out worth-while 

economies. 


Remember this—sales 
problems can often be 
solved in the finishing 


BE RRY BROTHER RS 


Varnishes Enamels and Lac uers 
Detroit, Michigan 1858—70th Anniversary—1928 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Walnut Mahogany Colors 


Next, let us consider the so- 
called walnut mahogany colors. 
First you must take into consid- 
eration the natural color or tint of 
the wood which ranges from a 
light pink to a near red. If you 
are going to create a walnut color 
on mahogany, it is necessary to 
take care of the reddish cast that 
is in the natural wood. It is im- 
possible to remove this entirely 
and too expensive to even par- 
tially do it. You must change 
it into some other tint or, in other 
words, kill it. 

Suppose you take one scruple 
of acid green and dissolve it in 
one quart hot water; try this 
stain on a mahogany panel. The 
result will be that the red of the 
mahogany changes into a green- 
ish brown. Now by adding to this 
stain the right proportions of 
Swiss loutre, acid yellow and ni- 
grosine jet black—and possibly a 
little orange yellow—you will be 
able to obtain a wide range of 
walnut colors on mahogany. 

If you will follow these instruc- 
tions carefully, make yourself ac- 
quainted with the coloring prop- 
erties of each individual color as 
dissolved and then follow out a 
careful routine of experiments, 
in a very short time you will 
adapt yourself in being able to 
match any mahogany color which 
may come along. You will also 
have the knowledge of these 
colors to use in creating new 
color schemes for mahogany. 


Bichromate of Potash 


Bichromate of potash is often 
used in mahogany stains. This 
comes in the form of a yellow 
or red-yellow crystal and should 
be ground fine to use, as this 
helps it to dissolve much faster. 
Bichromate of potash, dissolved 
in hot water and applied to a 


wood which does not contain 
tannin or tannic acid, such as 
whitewood, leaves just a yellow 
coloring. But when applied to 
mahogany, which contains a large 
percentage of tannin, it develops 
a deep brown tone that is con- 
trolled by the strength of the so. 
lution. It is used to give depth 
and permanency to the stain, as 
it acts on the tannic acid which 
is part of the wood itself. There- 
fore the stain also becomes part 
of the wood, and is real fast to 
light and permanent. Bichromate 
of potash may be used with the 
above colors and will improve the 
qualities of the stain. 


Other Finishing Operations 


After you have matched a color, 
do not take it for granted that 
you are right until you have 
stained a panel and then sized, 
sanded and filled it, as these 
operations all exercise some in- 
fluence in changing the color. 
Before you stain your regular run 
of work, make this test; then, 
when you are sure you are right, 
go ahead, remembering’ that 
haste makes waste. Take nothing 
for granted, only as the facts 
prove themselves to you. 

Manufacturers of the most utili- 
tarian objects, for industrial pur- 
poses, are now designating vari- 
ous uses by colors. A pipe manu- 
facturer, for instance, paints hot 
water pipe red, steam pipe white. 
gas pipe blue, etc. 


In this period of hand-to-mouth 
buying, when an order demands 
immediate delivery, mechanical 
finishing is the only solution to 
the custom shops. 


Gum elemi or elemi damar is a 
very light-colored gum which can 
be used in pale and colorless lac- 
quers. 
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Dip 
Finishing 
Pencils and 


Penholders 


Calling attention to spe- 
cific changes that have 
taken place in pencil 
and penholder _finish- 
ing, and_ describing 
hand dipping and mach- 
ine dipping methods of 
modern lacquer-enamel 
finishing for these and 
similar articles 


By R. L. Masterson 


them from, 


A modern automatic dipping machine with ten 
vertical bars each of which can be used for lowering 
“blocks” of pencils, penholders, etc. into, and liftin 


small containers of finishing materi 


placed along the lower shelf. Cone pulleys and belt 
t-nnsmission permit of 12 different rates of speed. 


HE FINISHING of pencils, 

penholders and similar small 
objects has grown into a business 
of considerable volume since ap- 
pearance, as well as utility, counts 
for so much in pencils to-day, 
Formerly, pencils were made al- 
most entirely of wood, and shellac 
was the principal finishing mate- 
rial used; but now pencils are 
made of metal, composition, paper 
and many other materials in addi- 
tion to wood. 

The advent of refillable pencils 
was accompanied by a decided 
preference for the pencil body to 
be finished in color, in addition to 
the natural cedar color which was 
formerly almost the universal 
finish. 

Red cedar wood was once the 
favorite wood for pencils because 
of its attractive color, pleasant 


odor and easy sharpening prop- 
erties. Now sap cedar, gum, maple 
and other woods are used, espe- 
cially on the refillable, hollow tube 
type of pencils. Regardless of the 
type of wood used it should be 
well sanded to make it smooth 
and sliverless and, of course, it 
should be free of grease or other 
foreign material before any finish- 
ing operation begins. 

Two methods of making wooden 
pencils, up to the point of finish- 
ing, are used. The older method 
calls for the pencils to be made 
in lengths of 3 or 4-ft. and finished 
by being pulled through a rubber 
gasket, after having been im- 
mersed in lacquer—a process very 
similar to that used by a majority 
of the broom handle manufac- 
turers. 

From two to twelve coats are 
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applied, depending upon the color 
and quality wanted in the final 
finish, and after all coats are dry 
the pencils are sawed to commer- 
cial lengths. This system gives a 
very good finish and represents 
some saving in labor cost through 
finishing several pencils at once 
and sawing them to proper length 
later, but it has the disadvantage 
of not leaving as heavy film on 
the surface, with one application, 
as is left by the newer method, 
consequently more coats are re- 
quired to get the same degree of 
finish. 


Hand Dipping 


The newer method—adaptable 
to all types of pencils—is to have 
the pencils net length before fin- 
ishing them. Where production 
is not large, the pencils may be 
hand dipped, either singly or in 
racks which hold a number of the 
pencils at one time. 

When dipping pencils singly, 
they are usually placed in an up- 
right position to drain and dry on 
a screened frame, which allows 
the excess material to flow off 
without forming a puddle at the 
base of the pencil; or they can 
be fastened with pins or clamps 
before being dipped, and then 
hung up to drip and dry. In either 
case, if a clean drip is wanted, it 
is well to touch the bottom end 
of the pencil with a piece of paper 
or some similar material just after 
the finish quits dripping freely to 
“bleed off” the last drop. 

By the “rack method” of hand 
dipping, the pencils are first fas- 
tened into a suitable rack which 
has needle points or something of 
a similar nature for holding the 
pencils in a firm, upright position. 
This rack, with the pencils in it, 
is dipped into a tank of lacquer 
and hung up to drip. Just as the 
lacquer quits dripping, the ends of 


the pencils are touched against 
another object to “bleed off” the 
last drop of lacquer from each tip. 


Machine Dipping 


Where production is large, it is 
desirable to dip the racks of pen- 
cils by means of slow-immersion 
dipping machines—of which there 
are several designs obtainable. 
One of these machines can be 
regulated to coat as high as 100,- 
000 pencils a day. Racks, capable 
of holding as high as 200 pencils 
at one time, are used with the 
machines, and these are so de- 
signed as to be easily loaded and 
unloaded. 

Some of these automatic dipping 
machines are motor driven and 
have cam-operated arms which 
lower and raise “blocks of pencils” 
at a slow even speed, without 
vibration. Such a machine is 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Other machines are built 
on the hydraulic principle, depend- 
ing upon the uniform flow of a 
liquid out of a closed cylinder to 
allow the pencils to be slowly and 
uniformly raised from the lacquer. 

In all of these machines, the 
rack containing the pencils is 
lowered into the dip tank until 
the pencils are thoroughly cov- 
ered. Then the pencils are lifted 
out at a uniform rate, which is 
usually adjusted to approximately 
equal the flow of the clear or 
colored lacquer, so there is no 
dripping after the pencils leave the 
lacquer. 

In some special instances it may 
be advisable to withdraw the 
pencils half way then completely 
immerse them again and finally 
withdrew them entirely from the 
lacquer, to get the proper thick- 
ness of coating and the right flow 
of lacquer. Where the speed of 
withdrawal is a little too fast a 
stringy drop may form on the end 
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of the pencil, in which case it is 
sometimes the practice to “bleed 
off” this drop by touching it with 
a piece of paper or any other 
clean object. At other times the 
pencils are again immersed just 
over the tips and kept there for a 
moment for the lacquer in the 
dip tank to dissolve the strings 
from the ends of the pencils. 
Workmen in each factory usually 
find a little trick of their own to 
handle this problem. 

Coating pencils by means of an 
automatic machine gives a uni- 
form coating of greater thickness 
than by the hand method of dip- 
ping, or by the rubber gasket 
method. The lacquer can be used 
much heavier or more viscous in 
the dipping machines, conse- 
quently fewer coats are required to 
produce the desired finish. The 
machines are quite economical 


also, since they waste no lacquer . 


through drippings. 


Finish Drying 


After the pencils or penholders 
are coated, they are removed from 
the dipping machine and placed 
on a rack to dry, in the same 
relative position as they came 
from the dip tank. Draughts of 
air should be avoided during the 
dipping or drying process, and the 
temperature of the room should 
be such as to keep the humidity 
of the air sufficiently low to pre- 
vent lacquer blushing. 

Some concerns find it advisable 
to place the freshly-coated pencils 
in slightly heated rooms to pre- 
vent blushing and to speed up the 
drying. If another coat is to be 
put on, this can be done within 
an hour or so after the first coat. 
When all of the coats are on, the 
pencils are usually allowed to dry 
overnight; then they are stamped, 
assembled and packed the follow- 
ing morning. 


Ivory Black 

Much of the color sold as ivory 
black today is not a true ivory 
black. Ivory black should be made 
from the waste cuttings of ivory 
—the same way that bone black 
is made from bones. 

These two blacks resemble each 
other, but to the trained eye, ivory 
black has a more brilliant hue 
than bone black.—C.D.Y. 


Announces Withdrawal 


Mr. W. H. Gerke, of Indianapolis, 
announces his withdrawal from the 
recently proposed re-organization of 
the Elkhart Paint & Enamel Corp., 
of Elkhart, Indiana and states that 
he now has no connection or interest 
whatever in the above mentioned 
concern. 


For Over 40 Years 
BESECO - LACQUERS 
Have Stood the Test of Time 
Nitro-Cellulose Solutions of all Kinds. 
Bloomfield Chemical Co. 


Works P. O. Box 233 
Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. 


Cooper’s Combined 


LACQUER 
A For 


The Three combined in One 
7-Primary Colors-7 
From which all shades may be made 
Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
Established 1857 
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Finishing Different Woods 


Finisher of fixtures, interior woodwork and cabinets explains how he 
finishes 


several of the different woods used in this class of work. 
By John A. Twamley 


N THIS article I will submit 

some of my methcds in finish- 
ing different kinds of wood. 

Maple: In finishing maple, first 
give it a coat of white shellac. 
One coat may answer, but some- 
times two, three and even four 
coats are applied. Finish maple 
with a pale copal varnish, using 
as many coats as the work re- 
quires. 

Mahogany: In finishing mahog- 
any, be sure to use a paste filler 
and after this, give it a coat or 
two of shellac; rub each coat 
smooth with fine sandpaper. After 
this, apply two or three coats of 
varnish. If you stain it, do not 
use too dark a stain. 

Oak: Use a paste filler here 
also. Oak is done in more different 
kinds of finish than any other 
wood. The principal finishes for 
oak are—light antique, natural, 
dark antique, golden in many 
shades, fumed, Flemish weathered 
in a great many different ways, 
Cathedral brown, Mission and 
Antwerp. But with all these, 
(and this is not a complete list) 
oak is never entirely hidden or 
disguised, for it still stands forth 
as oak. This cannot be said of 
any other wood used in finishing. 

To make a golden oak the stain 
should be applied first, before the 
filler; use a thin stain and do not 
wipe it off. After this, apply the 
filler. 

Redwood: In finishing redwood, 
also use a paste filler, which is to 
be rubbed into the grain and 
pores of the wood. Rub a little 


off after sanding. Then apply a 
thin coat of shellac, sandpaper 
and apply another coat of shellac. 
It is now ready for as many coats 
of varnish as may be desired 
—from two to five coats. The 
finish is a rubbed effect. The last 
coat of varnish is to be carefully 
rubbed with flour pumice stone 
and water, with a piece of felt 
for a rubbing pad. 

This rubbing must not be done 
as soon as the varnish is dry, but 
at least two or three days should 
elapse, in order to allow the var- 
nish sufficient time in which to 
get hard. In 24 hours after this 
rubbing it may be rubbed with 
powdered rottenstone and water; 
wash off and wipe dry with a 
piece of soft chamois. Then it 
may be rubbed with a little sweet 
oil on a rag, as this will brighten 
it up, but be sure to rub off all 
excess of oil. This will make a 
first class job. A cheap job may 
be done by simply shellacking the 
wood and applying one or two 
coats of copal varnish, rubbing 
the last coat with curled hair or 
moss to remove the gloss. 

Sycamore: In finishing sycamore 
or buttonwood you will have the 
plain sawed and the quarter 
sawed wood with which to deal. 
The former is very nice but not 
as handsome as the latter. Finish 
this wood natural. Use a thin 
white shellac unless you stain the 
wood, in which case use the 
orange colored shellac. The finish 
may be with varnish, rubbed dull 
or left in the gloss. Usually light 
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“‘Cheap”’ Lacquer isn’t Cheap at all 
That’s just applesauce! 


Expense piles up behind “cheap” lacquer in the finishing 
shop. It becomes actually expensive. 


Invariably “cheap” lacquer requires more material per job— 
clogs equipment—causes ‘trouble and delay. Labor -costs 
mount up. And even with the best workmanship, you can 
turn out only a “cheap” looking product. 


Beautiful Opex, Lacquers—even though the price per galldn 
may be a little ‘Mmore—will save you money in the shop whether 
it is a wood, metal or highly specialized finish. 


Opex covers more surface—requires less time and labof. 
Production costs are lower. 


The unmatched beauty of an Opex finish is a powerful sell- 
ing point for your product. Its super-durability builds good- 
will and repeat business for you. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World - 


WILLIAMS 
x LACQUERS 1 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 407 Canal Road, N. W., Cle.eland, Ohio 


Please send me complete Opex data 


Name Business Title 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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colored woods, maple for instance, 
appears to better advantage 
when done without luster finish. 

Pine: Yellow or hard pine is 
often filled with liquid filler, but 
some pieces of it contain soft 
places, on which a paste filler 
must be used. This will fill the 
soft or open parts and the rest 
may be rubbed off. See that the 
surface is perfectly clean and 
free of marks of all kinds; then 
sandpaper it smooth, dust it off, 
and give it a coat of white 
shellac. Fill all nail holes and 
imperfections of all kinds with 
putty composed of white lead and 
whiting, with a little ochre in it 
to make its color correspond with 
that of the wood. Sandpaper 
lightly and give it a coat of 
shellac. Finish with good pale 
finishing varnish, slightly reduced 
with turpentine. 

Whitewood: Whitewood, white 
pine and all similar light colored 


In the lounge compartment of an ob- 
servation car on the Black Diamond, one 
of the Lehigh Valley’s crack trains. 
Chairs are of American Walnut, attract- 
ively upholstered. Walnut is also used 
on the lower walls of the car, its richly 
finished grain effect being offset by linear 
designs in green and gold. The decorative 
effect is further heichtened by cozy little 
side lights on bronze fixtures, set off with 
ivory colored shades. 


woods should be finished so as to 
preserve the natural appearance, 
except when it is stained. Oil 
darkens it, so the pale or white 
shellac must be used. 

Butternut: Finish butternut 
(also known as white walnut) the 
same as you fill and finish ash 
and oak. Ash is filled with stiff 
paste filler the same as the oaks. 
The filler must not be colored. 

Cherry: Cherry usually 
stained with burnt sienna in oil, 
but the natural finish is some- 
times preferred. Mahogany stain 
is good, for there are dark and 
light parts in this wood, and 
mahogany stain makes it all one 
color. 


Adequate Lighting Facilities 

When planning a finishing 
room, it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that a great deal of light 
is essential. At the same time the 
quality of light is important. 
Some finishing rooms have plenty 
of light, but of the wrong kind. 
Windows are placed above the 
line of vision, or made of corru- 
gated giass. This has a depressing 
effect on workman. Confining the 
range of vision for a considerable 
length of time causes weary eyes 
and headaches. If occasionally, 
one can raise his head and look 
out over a long range for just a 
moment, a restful effect results. 

The staining room, if possible, 
should be placed so the light 
comes from the north side. Light 
from this direction is much more 
uniform than from any of the 
other three sides of a_ building. 
Ideal light is essential in main- 
taining uniformity of stain shades. 


A research department, set up 
by one large company, is respon- 
sible for much of the new business, 
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Information Service 


Every issue of Industrial Finishing contains 


a wealth of practical information on various 
subjects of interest to users of finishes and 
finishing equipment, but from time to time 
new problems and questions arise, which de- 
mand prompt and authentic information. 
Industrial Finishing is in position to service 
inquiries, and the editor invites all individuals 
and concerns in the industry to make known 
their wants. Every effort will be made to sup- 
ply the information desired, at no cost to you. 


Questions are invited in regard to: 
Finishing-room troubles or problems; 
Where to obtain certain materials, 

supplies or equipment; 
What methods or materials to use 
for certain results. 


Additional comments or suggestions regard- 
ing questions, answers or articles appearing 
in this section, are invited. 
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\LAAS 


OMPAN Y 
EACQUERSS ENAMEES 


Ten Acres of Land! 


Somewhat of an idea of the vast size of our plant 
and our facilities for quantity production can be 
gleaned from the fact that 10 acres of land together 
with 1% acres of floor space are now required for the 
manufacture of raw materials and finished M. & W. 


LACQUER PRODUCTS. 


We have absolute control of raw materials through 
our own Solvent Refining Equipment, and Cotton Ni- 
tration Plant. In addition we maintain an _ ever- 
watchful laboratory supervision. 


Our 50 years of steady growth have resulted in the 
outstanding quality of all products bearing the M. & 
W. label. We invite your correspondence regarding 
your particular problems. 


Maas & Waldstein Co. 


Executive Offices and Plant, 
438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Chicago Office and Warehouse Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 1212 Venice Blvd. 


R. C. Flanigan, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 222, High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 
comments, suggestions or answers 


Dip Finish for Mop Handles 


We would like to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to improving our 
present method of finishing mop 
handles, in colors. Under sepa- 
rate cover we are sending three of 
our handles finished in different 
ways and marked Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
No. 1 is a two-coat job, finished 
for us by another concern and has 
a good gloss finish, though it is 
brittle and inclined to crack when 
we impress our name and trade 
mark with the steel die. 

We do not know what this ma- 
terial is—whether it is a lacquer 
or varnish enamel—but we would 
like to get a finish equal to this, 
therefore we want to find out 
what the material is and where 
we might be able to procure it. 
The wood used in our handles is 
white or Pondosa pine, and as you 
will see from our No. 3 sample the 
wood absorbs a thin lacquer so 
that it becomes dull. 

We want, if possible, to finish 
these handles in a one dip job, 
and believe we could do this if 
we could find some material 
which would be heavy enough, 
with a high gloss, and flexible 
enough so that we could impress 
our name, etc., before it set 
hard.—D. D. Co. 


I have carefully examined the 
sample handles and am convinced 
that you have been misinformed 
cencerning the finish on handle 


No. 1, which you wish to dupli- 
cate. The finish on this handle is 
lacquer but I feel certain that 
more than two coats were used, 
judging by the thickness of the 
film. There is a coat of clear gloss 
lacquer over the blue lacquer on 
this handle. At least two coats of 
very heavy blue lacquer must 
have been applied under the clear 
lacquer to get the thickness of 
film shown. In addition, it is quite 
possible that a tumbling filler was 
used on the bare wood to seal the 
wood before the first coat of blue 
lacquer was applied. 

To duplicate the finish of 
handle No. 1 on white pine, I 
suggest you use a coat of tum- 
bling lacquer primer,* which is ap- 
plied by dipping the handles, in a 
wire basket, into the lacquer prim- 
er and then tumbling the han- 
dles in a tumbling barrel until 
they are dry. The primer must be 
used quite thin to get the best 
results. This coat will harden and 
seal the soft spots in the wood, 
and the tumbling action will 
smooth the wood and harden the 
surface. 

After this priming coat has 
dried for one or two hours I sug- 
gest you apply a very heavy coat 
of blue lacquer, using a slow- 
motion dipping machine that will 
raise the handles out of the heavy 
lacquer mixture at a very slow 
and uniform rate. When this coat 
has dried for a few hours, then 

*Name on request, 
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apply a second coat of the same 
material in the same manner. Let 
the handles dry overnight and dip 
on a coat of clear lacquer if a 
higher gloss is wanted. If the blue 
dipping lacquer has enough luster, 
the clear lacquer coat can be 
eliminated.—R. L. Masterson. 


To Do Striping Mechanically 


We are making a bedroom suite 
on which considerable striping is 
used. The stripe is about ,, to 
\%-in. wide. 

Will you please advise the best 
method of striping? We find that 
hand operations are slow and ex- 
pensive. We are striping over 
filler —S. W. Furn. Co. 


We suggest you get in touch 
with the manufacturer of the 
striping device which is now 
being advertised in INpusTriaL 
Fintsuine. We understand this 
concern’s equipment is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Another 


method of laying 


Made free from gum 
Auto Lacquers 
Of Dependable, Superior Quality 


We have been manufacturing 
for 70 years at Newark, N. J. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established 1857 


AV 


nes M.P 
Rosin Ester Gum 115°C 
Con 135°C 


“ 140°C 
Gums cut, fused or treated to meet in- 
dividual requirements. 

ROBERT RAUH, Iac. 
480-490 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J 


stripes, which we have seen in 
use, is to spray the material 
through a prepared sheet-metal 
stencil, the adjoining parts of the 
stencil being connected with in- 
verted U-shaped staples set in up- 
right position and soldered fast to 
the sheet-metal masking plates. 
This construction permits. the 
spray of finish to pass under the 
connecting “links” which hold ad- 
joining plates of the stencil in 
position. 

Still another process, which 
might be adapted to your work, 
is the silk screen process, de- 
scribed in articles in June, July 
and August issues of INpUSTRIAL 
FinisHine and also advertised in 
current issues.— I. F. 


Thinning Enamels and Var- 
nishes for Dip Finishing 


Does summer heat have any ef- 
fect on dipping enamels and var- 
nishes after they are thinned 
down in the tanks? In other 
words, ought enamels and var- 
nishes require more thinning in 
cold weather than in hot weather? 
The point that interests us is, 
should we get just as good results 
in the summer as we do in winter 
with the same amount of reduc- 
ing. 

We seem to be having more 
trouble in getting the same re- 
sults in hot weather that we do 
in cold weather, using the same 
amount of thinner at all times. 
We do not feel that there is any 
change in the quality of the 
materials we have been receiving. 

We buy certain air-drying en- 
amels in red, green and yellow. 
We finish all metal parts in one 
coat, dipped, with an excellent 
gloss finish. On certain woods, 
we are able to obtain a good one- 
coat finish, with gloss, but on 
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To Readers Of 
Industrial Finishing 


This journal is designed especially to suit your particular needs 
and we want to know what information you desire, what problems or 
difficulties you have and how we can assist you in your work. It 
costs you nothing to- make inquiries or to tell us what subjects you 
wish to see discussed in our reading pages. 

Many times you have probably felt prompted to write some of 
your own experiencs, opinions or ideas. Now is your opportunity. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING solicits articles from practical men and pays 
for all acceptable material. 

Kindly express yourself by writing us just what subjects you 
would like to see covered by articles in the publication; or just what 
subjects you might write on for publication. Address your com- 
munications to 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, Room 802, 222 East Ohio St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


| am particularly interested in articles on 


I might write you something on 


Name 


My address 
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Stille’s 
Guaranteed 


Shellac 


To insure Stille quality and purity, 


the base or “Lac” is selected with 
care at India, the source of the best 
Lac, by experienced buyers. After the 
selected Lac reaches our factory, it 
is instantly cut in huge vats with 
No. 1 Formulae, specially denatured, 
190 proof alcohol. It is then centri- 
fuged to remove all grit, dirt and 
foreign substance. 


Finally, thoroughly tested for uni- 
formity of weight and quality, it is 
truly a pure shellac varnish of the 
binding quality so essential for fine 
and durable finishing. 


Stille’s guaranteed quality shellac 
carries our pledge of purity and uni- 
formity. It is reasonably priced and 
prompt shipments are assured from 
prime stocks located at numerous 
trade centers. 


Try Stille’s Guaranteed 
Shellac for better results. 
Samples and prices on re- 
quest. 


E. T. STILLE& CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
2343 Greenview Ave. 
CHICAGO, -- ILLINOIS 


Southern Office and Factory 


High Point, N. Cc. 


other woods we do not get as 
good results. This, we wunder- 
stand is caused by the different 
natures of the woods. 

We reduce the enamels 50/50, 
that is, one part enamel and one 
part naphtha. During the day 
time, when the lids are raised on 
the tanks, we have no means of 
knowing just what amount of 
evaporation takes place. Conse- 
quently, after we have made the 
first mixture 50/50, we are not 
sure as to just what percentages 
would really constitute the mix- 
ture. This does not seem to make 
any difference during the winter 
months, but it does make a dif- 
ference, or something makes a 
difference, during the hot months. 
We will be very much interested 
in any comments or suggestions 
that may be made.—aA.B.F. Co. 


Summer heat will have no effect 
upon dipping enamels and var- 
nishes after they are thinned 
down in the dip tanks—that is in 
the sense that there is any chem- 
ical change in the materials. This 
heat will have quite a decided 
physical effect upon the dipping 
materials, however, by causing 
the viscosity to be lower. 

Viscosity, as you may recall, 
is the resistance offered by a 
material to its particles slipping 
or flowing over each other. When 
some materials are cold they are 
very viscous, as for example, “Mo- 
lasses in January” are very heavy 
bodied and viscous cold 
weather. When the temperature 
is inereased, the viscosity is 
greatly reduced and “January Mo- 
lasses” become “July Molasses” 
in the summer months. Nearly 
all liquids become thinner in sum- 
mer or when exposed to higher 
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temperatures than they are in 
winter or when they are cold. 

Varnishes, paints and enamels 
are no exception to this rule. If 
you reduce your enamels equal 
parts in the winter months and 
get good results, you may not get 
good results with the same mix- 
ture during the summer months, 
due to the enamels flowing off 
more freely in the warm weather 
than in the cold weather. If this 
is the case, you should use a 
smaller proportion of thinner 
during the summer months than 
you do in the winter months. 

The proper way of determining 
the viscosity of a liquid is by 
means of a viscosimeter, or an 
instrument for measuring the vis- 
cosity. Such instruments are of 
various types, but the simplest 
type consists of a small container 
with a definite size hole in the 
bottom of the container. By fill- 
ing the container full and measur- 
ing the number of seconds 
required for the container to 
empty itself, an expression of the 
viscosity in numerical form is 
obtained. The material will run 
out of the container in a shorter 
space of time if it is hotter, or 
if more thinner has been added 
to it. Therefore, it is quite es- 
sential to have the material at 
the same temperature each time 
it is tested. 

If it is not convenient to use 
a viscosimeter, it is possible to 
get a rough idea of the consist- 
ency of the mixture by using a 
hydrometer, so long as the same 
enamel or varnish and the same 
reducer is used. A “coal oil” hy- 
drometer will be needed for 
testing varnish and an “acid” 
hydrometer will be needed for 
enamel. The hydrometer will 
sink to a definite point when a 
definite mixture of enamel and 


Industrial Purposes 


Do you demand durability and 
permanency under all conditions? 


—Or quick drying? 


—Or elasticity, particularly on 
metal surfaces? 


—Or non-porosity that will bear 
the test of microscopic inspection? 


—Or consistent adhesion? 


Any or all of these factors will be 
found in Alaco Lacquers. 


Or if you desire a special finish to 
meet your particular requirements, 
our Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service—without 
charge. Write for complete informa- 
tion and color chart. 


Lacquer Enamels, Sur- 
facers and Primers 
Clear No-Tarnish and 
Wood Finishing Lac- 

\ quers. J 


ATLANTIC 
CHEMICAL CoO. 


Manufacturers of High Quality 
Lacquers for 18 Years 


Irvington, N. J. 
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Are so balanced as to be- 
come a part of the Lacquer 
Enamel Coat. 


oid,” 


IN@ 


Solid covering, clean edges, free 
working, clearness of tone, and fast 
to light are some of the features 
embodied in Ty-Loid Striping Lac- 
quers. 

Ty-Loid Striping Lacquers are ap- 
plied the same as old method of strip- 
ing and will not heel or deteriorate 
the striping brushes. 


In conjunction with Ty-Loid Strip- 
ing Lacquers, No. 51 Striping Thinner 
should be used to insure best resu'ts. 

A trial will convince you of their 


merits and our prices are right. 


Manufactured by 


The Western 
Reserve Varnish Co. 
1251 Marquette St. Cleveland, O. 


thinner or of varnish and thinner 
is tested—provided the temper- 
ature remains constant. 

If the temperature becomes 
higher the same mixture will give 
a different reading on the hyrom- 
eter than if the temperature 
were lower. Hydrometers are 
usually calibrated at a temper- 
ature of 60-deg.F. If the material 
being tested is at a different 
temperature than this, the reading 
will need to be corrected for the 
temperature’ variation. These 
temperature corrections can be 
obtained from the makers of hy- 
drometers. 

Although it is not scientifically 
correct, nevertheless if you hold 
the hydrometer reading the same 
summer and winter, disregarding 
the difference in temperature of 
the materials, it works out fairly 
well in practice and you will get 
about the same results summer 
and winter. In other words you 
will use a little less thinner in 
your mixture during the summer 
than you do in the winter, regard- 
less of the change in temperature. 
If the reading is “30” in the 
winter with a mixture of equal 
parts of varnish and thinner, you 
will have to use less thinner in 
the summer to hold your reading 
at “30” on the hydrometer. 

Since you have no way of 
determining how much thinner 
is evaporated from your dip tanks 
and drain board, during a given 
period of time, the use of a 
hydrometer or preferably of a 
viscosimeter, will tell you when 
you have lost considerable thinner 
through evaporation and will per- 
mit you to determine how much 
thinner to add to replace that 
which has evaporated. If you add 
enough thinner to make the vis- 
cosimeter or hydror eter read- 
ing the same as it was when you 
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were getting good results your 
good results should return, pro- 
vided the temperature of the ma- 
terial has not changed.—C. F. 
Merrifield. 


Lubricant for Oven 
Conveyor Bearings 


Referring to the inquiry of D. B. 
(August, page 67) regarding the 
proper lubricant for bearings in 
oven conveyors, if the inquirer 
will communicate with the Ache- 
son Oildag Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
that company can furnish him 
with an  “Oildag” (graphite 
grease) that will solve his prob- 
lem. The writer recently talked 
with an “Oildag” man who related 
a similar problem that he had 
solved for one of the big automo- 
bile factories which was having 
the same difficulty Frederick J. 
Pease (Clum Mfg. Co.) 


Sealer Coat Under Varnish 


Referring to the question of H 
& O, which appeared on page 70 
of August issue, regarding a sealer 
coat for use over varnish, I believe 
there is only one successful way 
of using spraying lacquer over old 
varnish or paint. 

That is, to remove it before 
starting, thus saving a lot of time 
and much expense of doing so 
afterwards. Spray your old work 
with lacquer thinner and let it 
soak for a while; then blow it off 
with your air blower or duster. 

If you are doing much old work 
you will find you will get better 
results by using the present day 
brushing lacquers, which can 
either be brushed or sprayed with 
an excellent finish. 

It has to be a very cheap var- 
nish tha.‘ will lift under this 


Technical men employed by large 
companies report that in the course 
of the year they do not get a single 
opportunity to discuss their finishing 
problems with competent lacquer 
men. It seems that Purchasing De- 
partments, operated by non-technical 
men, erect barriers too high for 
lacquer experts to leap over. 
While it is true, that the average lacquer 
salesman, the same as the average anything 
else, serves only to waste your time when 
he does get it, there, nevertheless, is a marked 
necessity for working out some way of separ- 
ating this chaff from the wheat. 

I’m going to quote from correspondence with 
my customers to illustrate what can be done 
through an exchange of ideas, etc: 

“Some months ago your office called us to 
inquire whether we had clear lacquer which 
would stand outdoor exposure, and you 
will be interested to know that we have 
recently developed an outside lacquer for 
onsen of Hoboken. Tests conducted by this 
firm and ourselves with lacquer indicated that 
when two coats were applied on birch, the 
finish would stand outdoor exposure without 
failure of any kind for at least 30 days. This 
feature alone makes it entirely different from 
any clear lacquer that has yet been put on 
the market. Whether it will stand further 
exposure, is a matter still to be tested. We 
will be very glad indeed to send you a suf- 
ficient quantity of this material for com- 
mercial testing.” 

A real, understanding technical service can be 
a boon to the lacquer-using industries. If 
my laboratory or I can be of any service to 
you won't you drop a line to the Sales Dep't.? 
*All names, materials and methods, etc., have 
been left blank here for obvious reasons but 
we will gladly supply them to vou on 


request. 
ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER COMPANY 
HONG. ISLAND CITY 
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A working 
sample will 
easily 
demonstrate 
the remark- 
able finish- 


ing qualities 


A lacquer hard, tough and lus- 
trous — applicable to furniture, 
radio cabinets, fixtures, toys, etc. 


FINISHEEN gives the effect of 
a rubbed varnish job, at less 
cost; a durable finish requiring 
little sanding. Can be sprayed, 
brushed or dipped. Give it a trial. 


Send for Sample TODAY 


MARX & RAWOLLE 
CORPORATION 
Est. 1849 


551 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


125 Ann St. 
Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


VARNISHES—LACQUERS—STAINS— 
ENAMELS—SHELLAC 


material. If used in colors, a coat 
of flat primer or white lead should 
be applied and left six hours. 
Before recoating, cut with turpen- 
tine. Or you can use the lacquer 
from the start. But if your under- 
coat has lifted any, spray and 
then sand the wrinkles and coat 
again.—John K. Cooper. 


Machine Buffing of 
Automobile Finish O. K. 


In your July issue of Industrial 
finishing, (pages 44-52) I was 
amused to read an article by Doc- 
tor G. C. Given in which he be- 
lieves that buffing is not being 
done in any automotive manufac- 
turing plant. This is rather a 
sweeping statement, because 
every Ford model “A” car built. 
is polished, not by manual hand 
labor, but simply by buffing. 

A certain make* of flexible 
shaft and polishing wheel has, so 
far, given the Ford Motor Co. the 
best results, and that type of 
wheel is most exclusively used at 
the present. Out in your own city 
(Indianapolis), per my _ instruc- 
tions, a large and nationally- 
known manufacturer of “straight 
eights” has polished hoods for 
their automobiles merely by buf- 
fing—with a considerable saving 
in time and money. 

The whorls that Dr. Given, 
claims “are plainly visible” after 
a rotary type buffing machine is 
used, are merely imaginary. After 
the job has been polished by buff- 
ing—either by a rotary type ma- 
chine or by a reciprocating type 
machine—no whorls of any tvpe 
are left on the job. In fact. buffed 
jobs are 100 percent better than 
the jobs that have been hand 
polished. 

At the Ford Motor Co., two or 


*Name on request. 
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three different types of materials 
are used on the buffing machines 
—soft cotton, soft sheepskin or 
soft silk—the last being the best. 
I may also mention for your in- 
formation that one of the largest 
body manufacturers in the city of 
Detroit, will, before long, be under 
contract to manufacture a small 
type body for a certain automobile 
company on a production basis. 
These jobs will not -be hand pol- 
ished, but will be polished by a 
buffing machine.—K. N. Kathju. 


Laequer Flakes at Molded 
Edges 

I noticed some time ago a wood 
finisher complained about lacquer 
peeling or flaking off around the 
edges of mouldings. Evidently he 
meant blistering. It is hard to 
tell the cause of this as he didn’t 
explain his method of finishing 
nor state what undercoat he is 
using. 

Paste fillers of an oil base, ap- 
plied and rubbed off but not 
picked out of the inside corners 
adjoining mouldings, will cause 
blistering of the lacquer finish. 
Sometimes the trouble doesn't 
show up until after several coats 
are applied. 

If a finisher is using colors and 
undercoats of some oil-base ma- 
terial and if this isn’t allowed 
to get real dry and hard before 
lacquer is put on, he may expect 
this trouble to occur every time. 
Sometimes the over-coating of a 
moulding or bead will cause a 
blister, as the lacquer does not 
have a chance to level out and 
dry like it does on a flat surface. 
—J. K. Cooper. 


An accurate knowledge of facts 
is essential to the solution of any 
problem. 


— Serving 
the painting industries 
WE are thoroughly familiar- 


ized with painters’ needs 
in all lines of work. The bene- 
fits of our extensive experiences 
are available to you. Let us show 
you how well and economicaily 
we can provide you 
with supplies for 
your finishing shop. 
Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 


Our shoe-handle 
wire brushes can 
not be beat for 
sanding and clean- 
ing purposes. They 
are made of round 
wire. 


No. No. of Size of 
Rows 
360 4x16 1x5 
Each. 


Prices Are Net F. O. B. Chicago 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 
Paint People” 
164 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your catalog No. 48 on 
painters’ supplies 

Firm 

Street Address... 


City and State... 


IF 9-Gray 
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—the Low-priced 
Spray Unit for 
Practical 
Finishing Work 


Painting Machine Weighs 
Only 45 Lbs. 


Completely § 00 
Equipped 
For finishing work requiring the 
application of lacquers, enamels, var- 
nishes and paints the new SPRA- 
MORE is daily proving to be of great 
economic value. It is the only low- 
riced Unit having adjustable Spray 
d from fine line to full five-inch 


fan-shaped flow. 
The SPRA-MORE diaphragm type 


compressor produces a flow of clean, 
DRY Air for excellent finishing re- 
sults -- no pebbling or pitting -- free 
{rom oil and water. 

The SPRA-MORE is equipped with 
No. 9 Crown Gun, especially de- 
signed for the applying of all lacquer. 
enamel, varnish and paint finishes. 


There’s a Dealer Near You 
Write for SPRA-MORE Bulletin 
CROWN SPRAY GUN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1218-A Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles -- California 


September, 1928 


An Art Moderne Table 


The occasional table of Moderne 
design, as illustrated here, is of 
pure French inspiration, and was 
one of the most successful Mod- 
erne numbers shown at the July 
Chicago market. 

The top center is thuya wood, 
the lighter surrounding portion, 
Carpathian elm, and the straight 
grain darker border, Brazilian 
rosewood. 

The scroll supports are solid 
walnut, as is also the top of the 
pedestal base. The dark portion 
of the pedestal is Macassar ebony ; 
the next lower portion (mitered 


Decorative include figured woods 
n 


ed natural. 
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moulding) is solid walnut; below 
this the vertical portion is ze- 
pbrano, and the lowest portion is 
simply painted black. 

Not an ounce of stain or filler 
is used in finishing the whole 
table, the entire finish being 
natural (pale wood lacquer). 

Photograph is by courtesy of 
the Behnke-Fink Mfg. Co. of 
Chicago. 


Brightly Finished Toys 

In the colorful finishing of 
childrens’ outdoor toys, as pro- 
duced in a number of toy-making 
establishments in the state of 
Washington, there are two fac- 
tors paramount. The finish must 
be attractive and colorful; the 
article itself must be durable, 
that is of sufficient strength to 
withstand the usage that a nor- 
mal, healthy American boy or 
girl will give it on sidewalk, play- 
ground or in the backyard. 

Great importance is attached 
to finishing the wooden toy. Econ- 
omy in the toy’s production, 
(working the wood in the white) 
and proximity of the factories to 
the great natural wood resources 
—the savings thereby effected 
leaves, in some plants, sufficient 
leeway in the cost of production 
for spcialization on the finish of 
the article that will not only 
“sell” through its brightness, its 
colorfulness, its deep rich tones, 
but last and wear as it withstands 
the knocks and bangs of the ir- 
repressible youngster. 

While a tendency is noted to- 
wards the more general use of 
the air brush for spraying on fin- 
ishes that dry quickly, never- 
theless, many toys are still being 
tumbled in at least a first coating 
filler which closes the pores of 
the wood and provides a base or 


Years 


Pioneering 
Back of This 
Spray Gun 


Investigate Its 
Important Features 


For 20 years this company has been a 
pioneer in gas and air equipment and has 
perfected Milburn Equipment to such an ex- 
tent that after exhaustive service, tests and 
comparisons, it has become the standard for 
some of the world’s greatest industries. 


Besides its exclusive, patented features 
which are responsible for its remarkable efh- 
ciency and its great economy in operation, 
the Milburn Paint and Lacquer Spray Gun 
is the most durable spray gun made. Its 
frame is of forged tobin bronze with a tensile 
strength of 50,000 pounds to the square inch! 


This sturdy construction makes it practi- 
cally immune to injury. It makes it im- 
possible to get out of alignment. It keeps it 
IN SERVICE ALWAYS—DAY IN AND 
DAY OUT. No time is lost in the finishing 
room because the spray gun is in need of 
repairs. 


Two Types. Type E, the standard form, 
and Type EF (illustrated above) with dialed 
atomizer head and graduated indexed paint 
needle valve which permit all operations to be 
calibrated. 

Before you add to your spray painting 
equipment, you owe it to yourself - in- 
vestigate the FIFTEE IMPORTANT 
FEATURES OF THE MILBURN GUN. 
pag for full details today. Ask for Bulletin 
4679. 


THE ALEXANDER 


MILBURN CO. 
1416-1428 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufactu f Com: 
Painting Equipment for or Your 
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SPIRIT SHADING 
STAINS 


MAKE POSSIBLE: 


Delicate Gradation of 
Color 


Made in All Shades 
Will Reduce With Alcohol 
Will Not Clog Spray Guns 

Speedy Drying 
\Low Finishing Costs 
Permanency of Color 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Send for five gallons — If not as 
we claim, return it, as the cus- 
tomer must be satisfied. 


Jamestown 


Wood Finishing Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


smooth surface for some of the 
rich enamels into which the wood 
toys are dipped and later baked. 

There is constant striving for 
improvement in finishes; each 
manufacturer realizes a personal 
problem, based on the particular 
kind of wooden toy he produces. 

Diversity of colors, a_ wide 
range of them, a few, or a single 
standard color for his toys are 
primary factors when it comes to 
deciding on a finish, and whether 
dipping, spraying, enameling, 
baking or lacquering shall be 
employed. The rate of produc- 
tion is another element of the 
situation for the shrewd manu- 
facturer who studies his own 
product and his costs, as balanced 
against the demand and his 
actual and potential market. 

In most cases, toys are a sea- 
sonal product, made in the sum- 
mer, on orders received in the 
spring, and turned over to the 
wholesale and retail distributors 
in the fall for winter sale. Usually 
there is ample time to go about 
the manufacture and finishing, 
and considerable time is allowed 
the factory for making actual 
delivery. 

It is another matter, however, 
to watch carefully manufacturing 
costs and the rate of production 
and finishing of toys when the 
plant is in actual operation in the 
summer. Once the factory begins 
operation, production should not 
drag or become too leisurely de- 
spite the time allowed for deliv- 
ery, for if this occurs, labor costs 
mount and seriously effect pos- 
sible profits. 

Finishes must be applied as 
quickly as possible so far as labor 
is concerned and they must be 
bright and durable, for once the 
brightness has gone, the toy 
loses its attraction.—C. M. L. 
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Add Guns and Containers for 
Variety of Finishes 


One concern that does all its 
finishing with the spray system, 
uses a variety of finishes includ- 
ing bronze powders, enamels 
and lacquers. The management 
wanted to increase production in 
the finishing department, but was 
not prepared at the time to install 
additional spray booths. 

The original equipment at each 
spray booth consisted of one gun 
for blowing off dust and another 
gun for spray work. The work 
was such that many small jobs of 
different kinds came to each 
sprayman. For example, one job 
would be straight lacquering; 
then, perhaps, the spray operator 
would have to use bronze powder, 
then enamel, then a_ different 
bronze powder again, and so on. 
This necessitated frequent 
changes to the different kinds of 
material used. 

In order to reduce the length 
of time and amount of work re- 
quired to make so many changes. 
the first move was to provide each 
sprayman with 12 one-pint con- 
tainers, each to hold a different 
mixture. Second, five guns were 
provided for each booth. These 
hang on a set of hooks, one gun 
to be used for cleaning the work. 
the other four to be used for 
spraying different mixtures. 

Now, when clear lacquer, bronze 
powder, or enamel is needed for a 
large run, gallon containers are at 
hand to be hooked up as needed. 
Probably, as business increases 
and the plant expands, the sever- 
al containers will be doné away 
with altogether at the seperate 
booths, and a series of pressure 
tanks or some other form of con- 
tainer may be installed—and each 
tank may be piped to the separate 


Economy Deluxe Sprayer 


f industrial spray equip- 
Economy DeLuxe 
application of any paint. 
Combines higt 


For the user © 
ment this new 
gives better 
varnish or lacquer. — 
‘ficiency, simple operation. and pets 
life in the paint shop. Light in “=. 
does not clog, easily cleaned. : 
are many good reasons 
i rodu 

larity of Economy Spray 
Spray Gun—with ma: 
terial tube, cover, container, 25 feet aw 
hose and connections and agitator .- - 
$32.00. Above without agitator : 
$30.00. DeLuxe Gun without oF 
above accessories «++ $22.00 $450 ie 
air hose with connections 
quart metal container withou 


FCONOMY MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., 
5214 Lawrence Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please ship me equipment listed on margin. 
Send complete specifications and data on other 
Economy Spray Equipment. 
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The many repeat or- 
ders received for 


are not sold on the 


merits of our sales- 
men. 


CADILLAC SHELLAC COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Ferndale (Detroit) Michigan 


CORUCO 


is the 


MASKING TAPE 


you have been 
looking for. 


x 


Send for free 
sample and prices 
The Consumers Rubber Co. 


1302-04-06 Ontario St. 
Cleveland 


booths. Then each sprayman will 
have on hand just what is needed 
for every job and he will not have 
to spend any time mixing materi- 
als and connecting containers. 
However, the present system rep- 
resents a substantial and eco. 
nomical improvement over the 
methods formerly employed.—Ben 
Allen. 


New Pressure Container Has 
Interesting Features 


The Hopkins Spray Equipment 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., announces a 
new pressure container designed 
especially to eliminate spray dust 
in connection with modern spray 
finishing. 

Equipped with dual, multiple-air 
regulation, independent  regula- 
tion of air for the gun and con- 
tainer is made possible. The 
pressure in the container can be 
raised as high as required for 
heavy materials, while at the 
same time the pressure at the gun 


Right: One of the new pressure con- 
tainers equipped with double air regula- 
tion, water separator, hand agitator and 
insert container. 

Left: Air motor agitator used where 
the settling of pigments causes trouble in 
color changing, due to separation. 
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can be kept at a point low enough 
to practically eliminate all spray 
dust and subsequent wastage of 
material. 

A mechanical agitator made in 
two types—hand or air-motor op- 
erated to prevent pigments from 
settling to the bottom—has been 
made a feature of this new con- 
tainer. The air-motored agitator 
is particularly useful when heavy- 
pigmented finishes are being 
used; it can be run at various 
speeds by adjusting the air valve. 

To avoid water getting into the 
finishing material—due to mois- 
ture condensation between the 
compressor and container—a 
water separator is included in the 
head of the container. 

These containers are drawn 
from one-piece steel plate and are 
tinned inside and out to prevent 
trust. They are made in sizes 
ranging from 3 to 60 gallons. 


An article in Art Moderne furniture, as 
exhibited at the Chicago Market in July. 
Moderne veneer, showing cross-figured 
Oriental walnut, appears above and below 
the center design, which consists of small 
Squares of zebra wood, with the grain 
running in opposite direction to bring 


Furniture 


Its not 


has provided 
hundreds of manu- 


facturers with good 
finishes-that save money 
... Write for samples 
My At 
LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORP. 
214-224 40% ST.~ BROOKLYN N.Y 


out the ee effect. Courtesy Rushville 


For your line work-effici 


nd 
on automobiles, pa fixtures, toys, 
ice 


novelties, metal specialties, etc. A nov: 
can become an expert on striping after few 
hours practice. Speeds up production, low- 
ers costs and improves appearance. 
This striping tool uses Duco and Lacquer 
pay LS uids. Fully guaranteed and will 
placed anytime it fails to work satis- 

Order from your dealer; or send us $10 for 
the complete set. 

Furniture manufacturers will be 

interested in ours al literature 

ng -send for it 

ay. 


E. M. REEVES CO. 


228 West 12th St. Flint, Mich. 
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Rough Wiping Paste Wood qui 


FIXES 
ef | 
One of the greatest advantages N 


SCRATCHES | in is the this 
facts of what material works in 
MARS, HOLES satisfactorily and quickly, and of t 
Scarred Finishes | gives practical service all the the 
Where Finish is damaged, | time. It is true that satisfactory mal 


the quickest and easiest ; j » 
way to permanently repair results can be obtained at times 


is with with makeshift appliances and 
CAMPBELL’S material, but in these days, when L 
production is of such vital impor- 
STICK SHELLAC tance, the above mentioned points F 
hele, dent or ccratch. should be determined. con 
ma t 
and polished. The Shellac will not. shrink As an example, take the rough mal 


nor check and is extremely tough. It is in- ini " 
deed the easiest, the quickest, the most eco- wiping of paste wood fillers. At ter 


nomical and only permanently satisfactory | a not far distant past shavings, that 
method to repair serious injury to any finish, | ox¢ejsior, tow and burlap were the | and 
card gad well known and the best materials of 
let “ t i 
nished Surfaces” will be sent for rough wiping filler coats. for 
you free upon request. They were satisfactory in their} the 


The M.L. CAMPBELL co. | time. in that they worked faster} but 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. | 2nd better than wiping cloths did} be 1 


a in this operation. leas 
: But today, there are materials the 
2 more adaptable for this purpose, four 
‘Practical COLOR Simplified” I have in mind such materials as T 
Tells You How to Use Color Effectively “Fillerub” and Sea Moss. Hither Ver 
A Ton acaueriag, Enameling, Colgring one will prove satisfactory to = 
and Identification of Color. ese purposes In wood finishing. chin 
Written in the As to removing the surplus seve 


language of the # | filler, they not only are superior} fron 


Qenteinn to anything else in my mind, but J belo 


128 Pages. | an additional advantage is that § flooc 
they are economical to use, rel- and 

Teter atively low in cost, and the fire care 

Price $3.50. hazard is lessened. 01 

AY Boued ta With a paste wood filler prop- wert 

i with gen- erly constructed for the work at] mak 

Ei Saas oo hand and well packed in with the | tion: 

| brush—as the harder it is brushed | —W! 

P Onder This the more certain it is that the | Ccoul 

ey ye filler is being packed down to — 
" oday. really fill the pores—these rough a 

: INISHI RCH) wiping materials will cut off only rece 

. LABORATORIES. INC. Chicago the top at the surface, leaving the | with 

Publishers Engineers pores well filled. Tl 

i West 20nd Again, these materials help to | Patt 
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quickly remove all excess filler on 
the work that is not in the pores 
of the wood. 

Naturally the proper way to do 
this is to rub across the grain, as 
in rubbing with the grain much 
of the filler would be pulled out of 
the pores again.—E. C. H. Rott- 
man. 


Lacquered Wood Patterns 
for Foundry Service 


For several years I have been 
concerned with wood patterns for 
making metal castings. The mat- 
ter of coating those patterns, so 
that they would retain their size 
and shape, has been more or less 
of a problem. Every salesman 
for supply houses has had “just 
the right” grade of shellac to sell, 
but the final solution seemed to 
be the use of any of these and at 
least one application every time 
the patterns came in from the 
foundry. 

The recent disastrous flood in 
Vermont brought*out a most inter- 
esting thing about pattern coat- 
ings. Springfield is the home of 
some of the most famous ma- 
chines made in this country. These 
several plants get their castings 
from a foundry down in the valley 
below the hilly city. During the 
flood, the foundry was inundated 
and patterns by the hundred went 
careening down the stream. 

One company, whose patterns 
were washed away, was able to 
make some interesting observa- 
tions after the flood had subsided 
—when they had rescued such as 
could be found upon the banks 
miles below. Their older patterns 
had been shellac coated but more 
recently, they had been coating 
with a brushing lacquer. 

The remarkable thing about the 
pattern recovery mentioned was 


Fast Penetrating Stains 
Fast Shading Stains 


Oil Red Mahogany 130 
Oil Brown Mahogany 134 ° 
Oil Dark Oak 123 
Oil Dark Walnut 119 


* Will Cut Your Color 
Costs. 


Send For Free Testing 
Samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
799 Greenwich Street 


FORA CRACKED VARNISH 


Brushed on over the old varnish scien- 
tifically “‘knits” and welds the old var- 
nish together, closing all CRACKS and 
CHECKS permanently, at the same 
time brings back the life, color and 
beauty of old varnish on fine 
Furniture, Cabinets, Pianos, etc. 
A gallon will cover 400 sq. feet 
PRICE $5.00 
Trial quart sent postpaid $2.00 Full Instructions 
The Corlear Products Co., Ine. 
1303 North 27th St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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FRENCH’S 4 HOUR ENAMEL 


Just as the name implies, an 
enamel that will dry to your 
satisfaction in 4 HOURS. 

French’s 4 HOUR enamel is 
waterproof and durable, has ex- 
cellent flowing qualities and 
forms a hard tough film. 

There are many more good 

qualities sealed in the can which 
space will not permit us to 
describe. 

A communication from you 
and your request for a sample 
will convince you of the merits of 
this product. 

Do not fail to send us your 
finishing problems as our Re- 
search Department is at your 
disposal at all times. 


Samuel H. French & Co. 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Manufacturers 
Philadelphia 
Established 1844 - Incorporated 1920 
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A thorough- 
ly practical 
book in five 
parts. 

I. Period Fur- 
niture and 
modern styles. 
II. Furniture 
Decoration 
(Antique 
Shading, Glaz- 
ing, etc.) 

III. Furniture 


RE 


oral 
Parching 


ishing Room 
Tools, Equip- 
ment, Mate- 
rials, etc.) 


IV. Furniture Patching. 

V. Special Processes (Lamp Shades 
and Bases, Picture Frames, Japanning, 
Mirror Resilvering, ete.) 

Illustrated 
inding — Price $5.00 
with order 
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802 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


that every one of the lacquered 
patterns was straight, true to 
form and showed no signs of open- 
ing in any of the joints. The 
shellacked patterns, on the other 
hand, had started opening at al! 
the glue joints and had suffered 
badly by the absorption of water. 

Having already learned that 
lacquered patterns were much 
easier to mold and that they main- 
tained a smooth surface longer 
than shellacked ones, it remained 
but for the severe test of this 
flood to clinch the argument in 
favor of lacquer. When the joints 
of a pattern open, the pattern 
loses its size and shape; much 
trouble follows therefrom. It ap- 
pears, erefore, that lacquer has 
proved to be much more imper- 
vious to water and has shown a 
lasting elasticity such as the 
shellac used did not. 

Molding sand must be damp- 
ened to work with. The wooden 
patterns are imbedded in that 
sand; they are pounded and 
jarred and finally chucked out to 
dry; pretty hard treatment! The 
writer remembers seeing a man 
in one foundry take the patterns 
to a cleared space and turn the 
hose on them to wash off sand; 
then, the patterns were set up 
against the steam pipes to dry! 
Surely, a treatment that would 
kill or cure. 

If lacquer is a finish that will 
stand the ravages of foundry serv- 
ice, then it is the coating par 
excellence for them. The slightly 
higher first cost will soon be 
wiped out by fewer repairs and 
decreased machine shop 
costs.—Albert Ackerson. 

A well pigmented lacquer in the 
darker colors is a close rival of 
any of the long-oil enamels, in 
point of covering power. 
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Special Department 
ints i 
—a There Is No Chameleon 
» |! Among Hilo Colored Finishes |, 
per- 
na |! THEIR COLOR IS CONSTANTLY UNIFORM : 
the 
mp- Frequent change of color may be alright for 
jen |i the Chameleon—for a product it is ruinous. | 
hat | The colored finish given each new day’s out- ' 
and |) put must be uniform in shade and must | 
match what has gone before. Your product must |_ 
look the same day after day. 
rs _ Colored Baking Enamels come uniform in color, 
the drum efter drum. Theydon’t vary—our triple-color check preventsthat. | _ 
nd; Assure yourself that the colored finish of next month’s output exactly | 
matches today’s. 
wuld Use a trial quantity of Hilo Baking Enamels in your color—or if you |» 
are just going to color, consult with us in selecting a color and finish : 
will to make your product more salable. ; 
od Write for Bulletin No. 7 - Hilo Standard Colors \ 
be 
re Hilo Varnish Corporation 
1 Gerry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Pittsburgh Boston <> Chicago Philadelphia | 
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AUTOM@BILE 
TRY 


For Automobile Bodies, 
Fenders, Frames, Axles, 
and Other Parts 


Briggs Mfg. Co. 


Chandler Motor a 
Chrysler Meter Lacquer, Varnish, Paint, 


Dodge Motor Enamel, Stain, Filler, 
Durant Motor Glued-Up Stock 


Fisher Body Co. Used by the tnduestey’s leaders as the most effi- 

Ford Motor cient and economical method for supplying large 
volumes of high temperature air for drying and 

General Motors baking without interference with processes. 


Harrison Radiator 


Oakland Motor Write For Bulletins! 


Willys-Overland Descriptive Literature—No Obligation 


NICHOLS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Main Office 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland 

SPRAY BOOTHS VARNISH DRYING 

LUMBER DRYERS LACQUER DRYING 

VENEER DRYERS AIR WASHERS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishing Metal Beds 


Head grainer of the Evansville Metal Bed Co., explains some of the 
methods used in color-enamel bake finishing, wood-grain re- 
production, lacquer finishing and ornamental decoration, as 
applied to the finishing of metal beds. 


By George Moskos 


AREFUL CLEANING of the 

metal surfaces is the first step 
necessary in the finishing process. 
Grease should be carefully re- 
moved, for if allowed to remain it 
will cause trouble when the prim- 
ing coat is applied. To avoid any 
such trouble the parts and as- 
sembled units are sent through a 
{paning solution prepared with 
hot water, after which the surfaces 
are carefully rinsed and wiped 
clean with clean dry rags. Then 
they are placed in a flat tank con- 
taining a specially prepared prim- 
ing compound, to prevent sags and 
runs and to give the surfaces a 
proper coating. 

Following the priming operation, 
the parts are hung to carriers 
operating under an overhead track 
provided to facilitate speedy 
movement to the ovens, where 
they are carefully stacked and 
baked at 300-deg. F. for three 
hours. They are then allowed to 
set until the following day when 
they are distributed to the paint, 
graining or lacquer rooms, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
finish to be used. 


Color Enamel Finishes 


After the baking of the priming 
coat, all metal surfaces are sanded 
with No. 00 flint sandpaper. The 
cheaper beds are sent through the 
dipping process. The ordinary 
colors used on this style of beds 
are white, green, gray, blue and 
wood brown. After being dipped, 


the articles are placed on separate 
pinrolls* to prevent adjoining sur- 
faces from touching. They are 
then placed in the oven and al- 
lowed to bake for three hours at 
a temperature of 185 to 200-deg. 
F. Beds finished in lighter colors 
and requiring a third coating are 
returned to the dipping tanks the 
following day and are given a final 
coat. 

The price of a completed bed 
depends to a certain extent upon 
the number of coats of finish 
applied. As many as two or three 
coats are used on some beds. In 
addition, certain beds require 
striping, oxidizing, decalcomania 
decoration; some require a coat of 
clear varnish to protect the strip- 
ing and decorating. On the more 
expensive beds it is necessary to 
use hand brushing and combina- 
tion colors. 


Vernis Martin Process 


A spray finish rarely used, is 
the Vernis Martin. In this process 
the articles are placed in an oven 
and baked for 3% hours at a 
temperature of 300-deg. F. As 
many as 100 beds are placed in 
one oven. The units are then taken 
from the oven and wiped with 
clean dry rags, after which they 
are sprayed with a coat of glaze 
and baked again for three hours at 
200-deg. F., but not long enough 
to turn the beds too brown. 


*Lengths of iron pipe (15-ft.) with 


round iron pegs projecting out 4-in., 
and spaced 4-in. apart. 
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Imitation Wood Finishes 


The finishing of metal beds in 
imitation of wood grain and color 
has been gaining in popularity re- 
cently. Reproductions of prac- 
tically all woods are offered—oak, 
American walnut, Russian walnut, 
high-lighted walnut, brown ma- 
hogany, red mahogany, French 
walnut, gum and birdseye maple. 

In this process the metal sur- 
faces are first sanded with No. 00 
sandpaper and then dusted clean 
with rags. After the beds have 
been sprayed with a priming coat 
they are run through the different 
“grounds”. The ground colors are 
purchased in specially prepared 
five-gallon buckets and come 
ready-mixed in the various shades 
and colors. This insures absolute 
uniformity of colors and shades 
all the time. After this applica- 
tion, the beds are sent to the oven 
where they are allowed to bake 
about 3% hours at a temperature 
of 250-deg. F. 

From the time the beds leave the 
ovens after the baking process, 
and go to the graining department, 
the work is done entirely by hand. 
First, the surfaces are sanded 
with No. 00 flint sandpaper, then 
cleaned and dusted with rags. 
Then they are taken to the benches 
where a thin coat of stain is 
brushed or sponged on. Application 
of the graining color is made by 
use of sponges of various sizes 
and shapes. 


Walnut Finish 

A specially made sponge is used 
to apply the graining color on the 
metal surfaces. The figure of the 
wood is imitated by skillfully 
using a sponge to wipe out some 
places, then using a special grain- 
ing brush. Some of these graining 
brushes are called “mottlers” 
while others are designated as 


——}. 


“growth” tools. Camel’s hair pén- 
cil brushes of various sizes are 
used for veining. 

On the fronts of the beds, all the 
walnut graining is exactly im- 
itated like wood furniture. After 
the beds have been finished in 
this way, a striping tool made of 
rubber is run over the main posts, 
along the edges, to bring out the 
beautiful double stripes—what we 
call “wipe out” lines. 

The American walnut and satin- 
wood combinations, also those of 
walnut and birdseye maple, re- 
quire real art and skill to reveal 
the two different kinds of wood in 
proper contrast. A real decorator 
is employed to do the striping a1 
free-hand decoration. 


Mahogany Finish 


In finishing beds in mahogany, 
this finish first takes the water 
colors in distemper (diluted or 
mixed with vinegar and water) 
and then a big stippling brush is 
used to put on the mahogany wood 
effect. After the stippling opera- 
tion the grainer applies an oil 
stain and puts on fine veining 
lines, after which the whole bed 
takes blending and comes out 
nearly a perfect imitation of ma- 
hogany. Before the bed leaves 
the benches, the double stripe of 
the corners is brought out with 
special tools. 


Oak Reproduction 


In oak finishing, the metal sur- 
face is stained and then a steel 
comb, placed inside a cotton rag, 
is run over it for the purpose of 
graining. In the case of the more 
expensive models, a process of 
overflaking is followed that more 
nearly imitates the real quartered 
oak. At this stage, two-toning is 
also done, taking place in the 
same operation as the graining. 
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TRUCK FACTORY 


AITOCAR COMPANY 


COST—$.558 
square feet. 


CHEMICAL CO. 
Philadelphia — Pa. 


Preparing Metal Parts for Perfect Enameling and Painting? 


NIELSEN 


SURVE 


This urvey? 


ows 
PROBLE 


M—Removing , oils, 
greases and dirt from steel 
and brass. 


METHOD—Parts are dipped in a 


tank holding a hot solution 
of INTERNATIONAL 89B, 
about 214 oz. to the gallon 
of water. Parts then re- 
moved chemically clean and 
ready for perfect painting 
and enameling. 

er 1,000 


Are you interested in the details of these teed 
If so, a write for a free copy of the survey. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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After the graining process, each 
separate piece is sent to the ovens 
and baked for about 4% hours at 
a temperature of 275-deg. F. 
Following this, the beds are wiped 
with a clean rag, sprayed with 
varnish and taken to the oven 
again where they are baked for 
4% hours at 250-deg. F. The next 
day all beds are sanded with 
“Water-rub” sandpaper No. 32. 
Then all panel beds are striped 
and decorated, and a coat of var- 
nish is sprayed on. They are 
placed in the oven a third time 
and baked 4% hours at 250-deg. F. 

On the day following the third 
baking the finished surfaces of 
beds are rubbed and polished. 
The amount of rubbing and polish- 
ing they receive depends upon the 
price they command, the more ex- 
pensive one being given more 
careful work, of course. 


Lacquer Finish 

The process followed in lacquer 
finishing is entirely different. 
First the metal surfaces are sand- 
papered, cleaned and sent to the 
spray booth where they are 
sprayed in any color or shade 
desired. They are returned again 
after an hour and given a second 
coat and, after drying an hour 
they are ready for striping. 

Following the striping opera- 
tion, each bed is sent to the 
spray booth for shading and then 
to the decorator where all spin- 
dles are decorated. Finally they 
go to the spray booth for a clear 
coat of lacquer and then to the 
decalcomania room. All opera- 
tions in this process must be per- 
formed in seven hours. 

The springs are first taken to 
the dipping tank where they are 
dipped and put on an overhead 
track provided to speed up their 
travel. 

Black springs are baked in gas 


heated ovens for 2% hours at 250- 
deg. F.; gray and blue springs are 
baked in steam heated ovens for 
three hours at 250-deg. F. 


Vary Air Pressure To Suit 
Type of Material 


Various types of finishing ma- 
terials require different air pres- 
sures in spraying. Such material 
as stipple lacquer requires a very 
low pressure (10 to 20-lbs.) and 
a special wide nozzle. The lac- 
quer, in this case, is not atomized, 
but merely deposited on the work 
in small drops instead of a steady 
flow. 

For bronzing liquids and lac- 
quers which are of low viscosity, 
30 to 40-lbs. pressure is used. 
For furniture lacquers, 50 to 
75-lbs. has proved the best for the 
writer. For lacquer enamels, 
fillers, primers, etc., the pressure 
varies from 60 to 120-lbs. 

There can be no set rule for 
air pressure used. It must vary 
according to the nature of the 
lacquer. One enamel may spray 
successfully at 60-lbs., but when 
sprayed at 100-lbs., it will cause 
too much spray dust. Another 
enamel may be sprayed success- 
fully at 100-lbs. or more and a 
very smooth surface, entirely free 
from orange peel and dry dust 
can be obtained. High-boiling 
solvents predominate in the latter 
enamel, not being as volatile as 
the first. An intelligent spray 
operator soon learns to know 
what pressure is best for each 
material.—E. B. Smethers. 

There are numerous examples 
to prove that the larger some 
badly-managed businesses grow in 
volume, the less are the profits. 
The prosperity of our country is 
built upon industrial profits. 
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“WRINKLE’ 


In Finishes— 
Glidden Pine 
Tree Finish. 


Send for Samples and 
Full Information. 


The Glidden Company 


National Headquarters 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A New Decorative Finish And 
How To Use It 


Chief Chemist of Flood & Conklin Co., describes a new finish for use 
as a baked finish on metal, wood or other materials, and 
explains in detail how to use it successfully in pro- 
ducing a variety of novel and attractive effects. 


By Frank B. Root, Ph.D. 


ITHIN the past 18 months 

there has been developed a 
new finish that is not only unique 
but beautiful and practical as well. 
This new finish has been named 
“Damaskene” because it brings to 
mind, through its similarity of 
effect, the beautiful textile dam- 
ask—“a rich silk fabric woven 
in elaborate patterns having a 
raised appearance.” 

Damaskene is a varnish prod- 
uct which is sprayed on an ar- 
ticle and baked. Under the influ- 
ence of oven heat it gives a raised 
effect whereby the surface is 
broken up into a series of wrinkles 
or folds. This produces an intri- 
cate pattern—countless lines that 
go “every whichway”—and has’ a 
rich shimmering quality. 

There are many features which 
make the new finish interesting 
and attractive. It is durable, easy 
to apply and beautiful. Since it is 
a raised finish as opposed to a 
smooth one, the surface to which 
it is applied needs no special prep- 
aration, except to be cleaned of 
all dirt and grease. Minor imper- 
fections of the surface to which it 
is applied are masked by the 
raised design of the finish. Used 
directly over bare metal, this 
finish has firm adhesion and is 
very hard. It does not mar easily 
and it holds its luster remarkably 
well. 


Baking Conditions 

As to baking conditions, any 
kind of oven is suitable that gives 
a uniform heat—gas, steam, elec- 
tric. Foul gas is not needed, and 
this simplifies the baking process. 
The article should go into the 
full heat as soon as convenient 
after being sprayed. As a rule 
the finish should not be allowed 
to airdry for more than half an 
hour. Any temperature can be 
employed from 160 to 400-deg. F. 
The lower the temperature the 
longer the article should be baked, 
in order to attain suitable hard- 
ness, and vice versa. The follow- 
ing is an approximate time sched- 


ule for the finish at various 
temperatures: 

Three _, -200-deg. F. 
Two ROU... 250-deg. F. 
One and a half hours..... 300-deg. F. 
One half hour... 400-deg. F. 


The baking temperature has 
some effect upon the size of the 
wrinkles; a low temperature tends 
to give coarse wrinkles and high 
temperature finer ones. The effect, 
however, is usually not very pro- 
nounced. 

The new finish can be used on 
practically every kind of materiai. 
with beautiful results—metal, 
glass, porcelain, fiber, paper, etc. 
When used on metal, the only 
precaution is to be sure the 
surface is free from grease and 
oil. Grease will sweat out on the 
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surface of the coat during baking, 
and prevent the wrinkling. As a 
result, smooth, glossy spots show 
up. 

This finish can be applied suc- 
cessfully to rough castings, the 
raised surface of the finish effec- 
tually hiding the roughness of the 
metal. Here, however, it is better 
to knife the larger pits and de- 
pressions with putty glaze before 
applying the finish. 

New developments along the 
lines of a material that wrinkles 
at a low temperature makes this 
low-bake material a practical fin- 
ish to use on wood. Here, how- 
ever, it is necessary to specify 
seasoned wood that is free from 
pitch, as for example, maple. On 
woods like cypress, a surfacer to 
act as a sealer must be used. 


Applied by Spraying 

The usual method of applica- 
tion is by spraying, although 
gasket dipping is practicable on 
such objects as rods. Brushing 
and dipping have been tried, but 
these methods are suitable only 
for small objects. 

While being applied, this pro- 
duct is considerably heavier in 
body than the usual spraying 
material. This characteristic, to- 
gether with the solvent mixture, 
is responsible for eliminating most 
of the sagging that would result 
if too heavy a coat of the material 
were sprayed on. Any apparent 
failure to level out after being 
sprayed is rectified as soon as the 
object is placed in the oven, since 
the surface flows together as soon 
as the heat strikes it. 

The coat must not be sprayed 
on too thick. In this case it takes 
longer to bake; the wrinkles are 
coarse and usually not uniform. 
Also there is the possibility of 
sagging on an upright surface. 


On the other hand, if the article 
is sprayed with too thin a coat, 
no wrinkles will form. However, 
the margin between these two ex- 
tremes of coat-thickness at which 
satisfactory results are obtained, 
is rather wide, and any careful 
sprayman with a little practice 
can turn out satisfactory work. 

When applied in a coat of suit- 
able thickness, a gallon of this 
undercoat will cover about 260-sq. 
ft. No thinning is required unless 
an opened container is allowed to 
stand and become thick through 
evaporation of the solvent. Then 
it can be thinned to the original 
body with undercoat thinner fur- 
nished for this purpose. 


The Two-Coat System 


At present there are two sys- 
tems of finishing with this ma- 
terial, using one or two coats. The 
two-coat system is more practical 
and also offers a larger variety of 
pleasing effects. It consists of an 
undercoat sprayed on and baked. 
This is followed by a coat of lac- 
quer enamel which is air-dried. 
The necessary undercoat is used 
to give the wrinkled pattern and 
the lacquer enamel goes over the 
top of this in a thin film to give 
the color that is desired. 

The importance of baking the 
undercoat hard enough is seen 
here. If the article is allowed to 
stay in the oven too short a time, 
cr if the temperature is too low, 
the lacquer solvents soften the 
undercoat and lift it. If the under- 
coat is baked too hard, there is a 
tendency for the lacquer to strip 
from the undercoat. But no dif- 
ficulty is encountered if the ap- 
proximate schedule given above is 
followed. 

The lacquer enamel can be of 
any color in either gloss or flat. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Finishing Operations on an 
Economical Production Basis 


A Mahon Tunnel-type Drying Oven Adapted to Continuous 
Production Line in Auto-body Plant 


"THE presence of Mahon Industrial Drying Ovens in many of the 
plants of America’s leading auto body manufacturers is testimony 
to the thoroughness with which Mahon engineers have gone into the 
problem of modern drying requirements with fast drying finishes. 
In solving this important production problem Mahon engineers are 
at your service too —to confer with you on your own oven re- 
quirements and to lay out the best arrangement for economical 
production in your plant. On the sales end of your problem, finish 
plays a predominant part, and, delicate finishing operations, because 
of the time required for drying, cannot be carried out on a production 
basis without proper drying equipment. Mahon Ovens are built from 
standard steel interlocking sections insulated with one and one-half 
inches of air-cell asbestos board. All insulation is completely covered 
with metal—a feature that permits flushing with water without damag- 
ing the insulating materials. Get the full facts on Mahon Industrial 
Drying Ovens now. 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Drying Ovens, 
Spray Booths and Exhaust Stacks, and Blow Pipe Systems 


MAHON 


INDUSTRIAL DRYING OVENS {f 
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Issued tenth of each month. Dis- 
tributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kin of 


industrial plants where finish cvats 
are applied. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers 

Office; 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indian- 

apolis, Ind. Telephone, Riley 6771. 

President, A. T. Gaumer; Vice- 

President and Managing Editor, W. 


H. Rohr; Secretary, R. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 
Subscription rates, $1.00 r year 
in U. S. and possessions; $1.50 per 
year in Canada and 00 per year 


in foreign countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


Future Foreman Finishers 


The problem of obtaining good 
all-around finishers to take charge 
of finishing rooms is ever present 
with manufacturers. 

As finishers of the old school 
grow older they are replaced by 
younger men. Manufacturers often 
make the mistake of employing 
a young man who perhaps is fuii 
of life and “pep”, but who lacks 
the necessary knowledge of men 
and methods. 

These same manufacturers, in 
their great eagerness to obtain 
maximum production, will some- 
times hire a man who has the repu- 
tation of being a “go-getter” and 
in some cases a “driver”, but who 
is woefully lacking in the funda- 
mentals of finishing materials and 
processes. 

Young men who believe they 
have the personality, tact and the 


other qualifications necessary to 
handle a large group of men, 
should go into the finishing room 
and learn practical staining, fill- 
ing and so on, until they have 
served an apprenticeship in every 
branch of the finishing process. 


After a thorough preliminary 
training they should start their 
executive activities by taking 


charge of a small shop where re- 
sponsibility is not so great. From 
the small shop they can work into 
a larger one and in this way grow 
up with the industry. 

It is my belief that as the ability 
and character of the foreman fin- 
isher increases, so will his remu- 
neration. It is true that in some 
instances foreman finishers with 
great responsibility are underpaid, 
but this is usually their own fault. 
They are either lacking in some- 
thing, or they do not possess con- 
fidence in themselves. Often a 
suggestion will awaken the manu- 
facturer to responsibility. 
—Salesman. 


Many Concerns Still Troubled 
With Blushing 

Again this 

manufacturers 


summer several 
who use lacquer 
finishes have complained of 
trouble due their finish 
blushing after it had been applied. 
This problem of blushing is not 
a new one to the lacquer manu- 
facturer nor to the lacquer user, 
but satisfactory means have been 
developed for effectively prevent- 
ing it and for treating blushed 
finishes when suitable preventive 
measures were not taken to avoid 
blushing. 

Articles published in past issues 
of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING have re- 
vealed causes and recommended 
measures for the prevention and 
treatment of blushing; also, the 
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majority of lacquer manufacturers 
have developed materials and 
methods for this purpose. Some- 
times one thing and sometimes 
another causes’ blushing; fre- 
quently it is a combination of 
causes. All conditions must be 
taken into consideration before 
specific recommendations can be 
made for the prevention or treat 
ment of blushed lacquer surfaces. 

As a result, the service man or 
expert who can get into closest 
touch with the situation and learn 
all the facts—this man usually 
is best qualified to recommend an 


immediate and economical solu- 
tion for the problem, provided he 
is not influenced by some motive 
or purpose which is allowed to 
take preference over the best in- 
terests of the lacquer user. 


When Satisfaction is Registered, 
rn Why 

An old saying it is to “let good 
enough alone,” but today new 
conditions prevail and some max: 
ims of old wisdom must be modi- 
fied. For example, consider the 
manufacturer of finishing ma- 
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You Should Have a Copy of 
This Helpful Book 


= MODERN 


™ AUTOMOBILE 
PAINTING 


A detailed study 
of modern meth- 
ods of automo- 
bile painting; 
carefully w rit- 
ten in non-tech- 
nical terms. 
This book con- 
tains much use- 
ful information, 
both for the 
shop owner and 
finisher; ex- 
plaining meth- 
ods of preventing; checking and 
cracking, water spotting, peeling, 
chipping, flaking and many other 
helpful ideas. 
ILLUSTRATED—GOOD BINDING 
16 CHAPTERS........ PRICE $3.00 


Remittance with order, please 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


802 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Preserve Your Copies of 
Industrial Finishing 
for Future Reference! 
The handy “Saliv” Binder will 
keep your copies in good shape. It 
is finished in Fabrikord; opens flat, 
any place; stands up like a book; 
works the same if only partly filled; 
will hold 18 or more copies. 

Price, postage prepaid, $2.00 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory 


Remittance with order 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
802 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


terials or finishing equipment. 
Formerly it was the policy, after 
customers had been acquired, to 
be concerned only with those who 
registered complaints, or where it 
was learned that some trouble 
had occurred. When everything 
was satisfactory, or seemingly so, 
the easiest and apparently the 
logical thing to do was to “let 
the customer alone.” 

Many valuable lessons can be 
learned by keeping in close touch 
with satisfied customers. In tak- 
ing advantage of what is learned 
through this contact, the progres- 
sive concern can reduce the rate 
of “customer turnover” and 
should be able to add new ac 
counts more easily and _ with 
greater assurance of keeping 
them permanently. 

Satisfied customers are wonder- 
fully effective assets. Really, the 
factories of satisfied users of 
finishing materials and equipment 
may be considered as so many 
friendly testing laboratories 
where much important informa- 
tion is continually being un- 
covered, including suggested im- 
provements, new adaptations and 
specific features of merit that 
could be profitably employed to 
add new attraction and effective- 
ness to the advertising sales 
literature and selling arguments. 

Frequently a concern can plan 
more intelligently and hold a 
greater volume of desirable busi- 
ness by investigating and continu- 
ally keeping in close contact with 
its satisfied customers, than by 
devoting so much attention to 
customers who register com- 
plaints or manifest dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Where good general illumina- 
tion is needed, white or very light 
colored walis and ceilings are 
desirable. 
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(Continued from page 112) 
Bronze powders of various shades 
in bronzing liquid may be sprayed 
over the wrinkle finish undercoat; 
or bronze powders may be added 
to the various lacquer enamels and 
sprayed on. Really, the number 
of colors and bronze effects that 
may be obtained in this way is al- 
most infinite. 

The undercoat suitable for this 
finish can be obtained in any of 
a variety of colors. After the color 
of the finishing lacquer has been 
selected, it is well to choose an 
undercoat of a color approximat- 
ing that of the lacquer. In this 
way the undercoat is covered 
more readily and a thinner coat 
of lacquer is permissible. A thin 
coat of lacquer makes the finish 
stand out better than when a 
heavy coat is used, since the 
valleys of the surface are not 
filled with lacquer. 


A Modification of Two-Coat 


A modification of the two-coat 
system is to apply a coat of suit- 
able enamel. After this coat has 
been baked, it is sprayed or 
brushed with the proper mixing 
varnish to which has been added 
a bronze powder or a pigment 
such as burnt umber or lampblack. 
Before the varnish has time to 
dry it is wiped off the high spots 
and the material remaining in the 
valleys of the pattern produces a 
beautiful effect. 

Another two-coat method which 
gives pleasing effects is to bake 
on a coat of the enamel and finish 
with a coat of clear lacquer con- 
taining pearl essence. Applied 
over any selected color, the pearl 
essence produces a soft, pearly 
shade; over black, gunmetal is 
obtained. 

An interesting way of producing 
a color that changes in shade, de- 


pending upon the angle at which 
it is viewed, is to spray or spatter 
the baked wrinkle enamel from 
one side and almost parallel with 
the surface, with an harmonious 
or contrasting shade of lacquer 
enamel. This covers only one 
side of the wrinkles with the sec- 
ond color and the effect is similar 
to the changeable colors in some 
silk goods. 


The One-Coat System 

The one-coat system consists of 
a single coat of the proper enamel 
in any one of a variety of colors, 
which is sprayed on and baked. 
This furnishes a cheap, durable 
and attractive finish, but a one- 
coat job does not lend itself to 
the unique and artistic effects that 
can be secured when two coats are 
used as described above. The one- 
coat system also requires more 
care in the baking of the lighter 
shades, since there is a darkening 
in color if the finish is baked too 
long, and a lack of uniformity in 
color if one part of the oven is 
at a different temperature from 
another part. 

The clear finish is the same as 
the undercoat, except that it con- 
tains no pigment. It can be used 
as an undercoat, as a one-coat 
finish, or as a finishing coat over 
another color. As an undercoat, 
it is used the same way as the 
colored products, the only diffi- 
culty being that it is harder to 
spray on evenly, since it contains 
no pigment. 

It can be used as a one-coat fin- 
ish over bright metal and gives 
the effect of brass work, since it 
is amber colored after it is baked. 
As a finishing coat, it is used over 
a ground color coat and baked. 
The clear material can also be 
tinted with suitable dyes and 
applied where a transparent finish 
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is desired as, for example, on 
parchment lamp shades or electric 
light bulbs. 

As to the general uses for this 
new finish, a few articles to which 
it has been applied include radio 
cabinets and speakers, burial 
caskets, hand-set telephones, 
phonographs, metal stands, radi- 
ator enclosures, lamps, motor 
cars, boxes, metal clock cases, 
smoking stands, counter scales, 
electric fixtures, cash registers, 
flash lights and countless exam- 
ples of decorative and practical 
novelties. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this head- 
ing 45 cents a line, minimum charge 
$1.35. Use this department to obtain 
help, find positions, buy and sell 
equipment, dispose of manufacturing 
properties, etc. 


LACQUER FORMULATOR 

Wanted, familiar with different 
grades of lacquer, to take charge of 
that department in middlewest fac- 
tory. Must be able to match and 
produce colors. Address, with full 
particulars, to IF-215, care INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


SILK SCREEN STENCILS 

Decorate or letter your product in- 
expensively. My screens are made by 
an improved method. Do not confuse 
them with ordinary lacquered stencils, 
which give short wear and poor im- 
pressions. Let me quote on your 
requirements. Full instructions furn- 
ished with each stencil. WILLIAM F. 
BULL, 37 N Marion St., No. Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 


MAN WANTED 
To tint colors in lacquer plant. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Address IF-222, care INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
To sell a real Lacquer on commis- 
sion basis. We manufacture lacquer 
and reducers for wood or metal. Any 
territory outside of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Address IF-221, care INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Few high-class salesmen acquainted 
with distributors and large users of 
spray painting equipment. Estab- 
lished complete line, exceptional sell- 
ing features and an aggressive adver- 
tising campaign make this a profit- 
able line. Several good territories 
open. Give full details of past ex- 
perience. ALEXANDER MILBURN 
COMPANY, 1416-1428 W. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


CONNECTION DESIRED 
As foreman finisher. Sixteen years’ 
experience in wood finishing. Can 
handle men and production. 
Understand all the latest methods of 
finishing. Address IF-220, care IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES PROMOTION 

If you are interested in Industrial 
Trade, address IF-219, care INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


VARNISH AND LACQUER 
DEMONSTRATOR 
Wanted—service man and demon- 
strator for wood furniture trade. 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
application of stains, fillers, var- 
nishes and lacquers. Answer by 
letter only, stating experience and 
salary desired. BRADLEY-HURTZ 
CO., 2626 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
562 W. Washington Blvd., 


Consolidation of Mellish-Haywood Spray Painting Department 
and Spray-Lac Mfg. Co. 


Complete Spraying and Ventilating for all kinds of 
industrialand product finishing 


CHICAGO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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INCE 1890 we have made 
only superior quality lac- 
quers, because inferior qual- 
ity is always disappointing, no 
matter how cheap it’ may be. 


rs 


\ \\ 


No great success was ever 
made with an inferior prod- 
uct. That is one reason we 
don’t make it. 


G. J. Nikolas & Co., Inc. 


1227-35 Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: 
33-35 Grand St., Brooklyn 
sk for our Beautiful 1150 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 
lolor-Card. Free. 73 Main St., San Francisco 
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Selecting the Color 
to Make Your Product 


Most Salable 


selection may do more harm 
than good. The color must be chosen 


with due regard to the use your product is to 


be put and the surroundings into which it is 
to be placed. 


Your product’s color must be modern, har- 
_monious and attractive. The finish must 
be durable; adaptable to your finishing 
equipment. 

Consult with us in selecting a colored 
finish to make your product most salable. 


Hilo Colored Enamel and Lacquer’s 
smooth, lustrous, brilliant colors attract 


favorable attention. Their finish is hard, 
durable and resistant to wear. 


The Colored Enamel may be baked as 
our Black Enamels and Japans, requir. 
ing only lower oven temperature. 


When you go to color to stimulate sales 
—consult Hilo. 


Write for Bulletin No. 7—Hilo Standard Colors 
Bulletin No. 11—Hilo Lacquer 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


1 GERRY STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
Clear and Transparent Color Varnishes 
Air Drying 


Enemele—All Colors, White and Black | Baking 
o> Lacquer-Clear, All Colors, White and Black 


Japans — Black and Rubber Finishes 


PITTSBURGH 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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